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CADENCE 


Probably  the  most  controversiai 
subject  concerning  the  marching  band 
is  cadence.  Recent  magazine  articles 
and  discussions  throughout  the  nation 
show  evidence  that  cadence  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  great  interest  to  all  band 
directors.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the 
discussions  and  published  articies 
have  appeared  as  self  opinions  either 
criticizing  or  praising  a  particular 
type  of  tempo.  At  no  time  has  there 
been  any  constructive  study  of  this 
probiem.  Rather  we  have  been  be- 
seiged  by  “shouids”  and  "should  nots” 
unaccompanied  by  any  legitimate 
reasoning. 

Particularly  irksome  to  many 
bandsmen  is  the  narrow  minded  type 
of  thinking  which  asks  us  to  vote  on 
a  cadence  so  that  we  can  estabiish  a 
standard  marching  tempo.  Before  the 


end  of  this  article  I  hope  your  mu¬ 
sicianship  and  good  Judgment  wiii 
convince  you  that  cadence  is  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  whims  but  by  the  music 
played,  the  occasion  when  used,  and 
the  type  of  bodily  movement  em¬ 
ployed.  Therefore,  we  should  study 
the  subject  of  cadence  from  every 
angle  so  that  when  we  put  a  band  on 
the  football  field  or  in  a  parade  we 
wiil  do  so  with  both  understanding 
and  taste  completely  devoid  of  preju¬ 
dice. 

Historically,  we  can  analyze  the 


^ack. 


evolution  of  cadence  by  studying  the 
purpose  of  marching.  Herein,  we  And 
that  military  factors  have  been  prom¬ 
inent  in  determining  the  evolution  of 
cadence  and  not  too  surprising  is  the 
fact  that  the  birth  of  bands  had  the 
same  common  beginning.  Even  today 
we  feel  the  military  influence  of  our 
bands.  In  fact,  many  band  directors 
have  accepted  a  cadence  of  120  beats 
per  minute  and  a  30"  iength  of  step 
set  forth  by  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  as  the  authority  and  justifl- 
cation  for  their  band  performances. 

%  3[ee, 


Assistant  Director,  University  of  M/cfcigon  Bands 
Akh  Arbor,  Mleblgan 
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Only  seldom  do  we  stop  to  consider 
^  that  this  30*  step  and  120  cadence  is 
'  designed  for  adult  men  carrying  guns 
and  not  for  children  and  bandsmen 
^  playing  instruments.  However,  further 
^  study  will  in  a  way  Justify  this  S3rs- 
tem  since  the  bulk  of  our  music  has 
been  written  for  this  system.  With 
^  this  in  mind,  playing  Sousa’s  "King 
i-  Cotton”  at  any  other  cadence  but  120 
may  be  musically  butchering  our 
marching  band. 

On  the  other  extreme,  we  have  mu¬ 
sic  such  as  the  University  of  Michigan 
^  “Victors”,  the  “Minnesota  Rouser”,  or 
r  Ohio  State’s  "Across  the  Field”  which 
t  sound  perfectly  natural  and  thrilling 
I  at  a  cadence  of  180.  In  fact,  after  you 
I  have  played  this  music  at  any  cadence 
F  over  160  beats  per  minute,  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  without  musical  taste  when 
t  played  slower.  This  is,  of  course,  not 
:  true  of  all  music  nor  of  all  marches, 
^  for  music  such  as  that  of  Sousa  must 
not  be  misinterpreted.  Musical  taste 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  factor 
concerning  cadence.  Therefore,  there 
is  no  fixed  cadence  we  can  possibly 
use  and  remain  a  musical  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  occasion  when  a  band  performs 
will  further  warrant  consideration  of 
the  cadence  to  be  employed.  In  long 
'  parades  slow  tempos  are  usually  em- 
>  ployed  with  the  endurance  factor  in 
mind.  Quite  often,  it  is  necessary  to 
set  a  tempo  for  other  non-playing 
units  in  a  parade.  This  may  demand 
■  a  variety  of  cadences.  The  Grand 


Processional  type  of  performance 
commonly  used  in  graduation  exer¬ 
cises  will  undoubtedly  call  for  an  ex¬ 
tremely  slow  tempo  perhaps  110  beats 
per  minute  or  under.  How  foolish  we 
would  be  to  decide  that  a  cadence  of 
136  beats  per  minute  is  what  our 
bands  should  march  and  then  find 
ourselves  prancing  through  a  ceme¬ 
tery  on  Decoration  Day.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  silly  this  same  136  beats 
per  minute  might  look  on  a  football 
field  where  excitement  and  the  general 
tempo  of  life  itself  is  fast,  really  fast. 
Certainly  then,  we  must  let  our  better 
Judgment  be  our  guide  concerning 
cadence. 

Cadence  is  closely  allied  to  the 
movement  of  the  body  employed  in 
marching,  whether  it  be  a  goose  step, 
shuffle  step,  high  step,  or  walking 
step.  Of  these  four  steps  mentioned, 
the  walking  step  and  goose  step  ap¬ 
ply  well  with  slower  tempos  while  the 
shuffle  and  high  step  are  appropriate 
for  fast  cadences.  The  faster  we  go 
the  smaller  step  we  should  employ 
is  one  possible  rule  to  determine  your 
marching  technique.  Also,  the  size  of 
the  band  members  may  have  bearing 
on  the  cadence  for  in  the  case  where 
both  five  foot  and  six  foot  people  are 
marching  in  the  same  organization, 
a  small  step  is  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  alignment.  This  factor  may 
lend  itself  to  a  fast  cadence  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  overlooked. 
Experience  has  taught  that  the  high 
step  is  the  greatest  equalizer  for 
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Hello  Again 


Whan  you  taw  thit  articla  loom  up 
bafora  you,  you  thought  immediately 
that  you  ware  coming  face  to  face 
to  an  old  friend.  Indead  you  are. 
For  it  wat  Jack  Lea  who  gave  you, 
in  Saptambar  and  October  latt  year, 
one  of  the  mott  edifying  articlat  on 
tchool  band  formation!  and  ttadium 
behavior  wa  have  ever  publithed. 


height  difference  that  any  band  can 
employ.  A  22^  inch  step  or  less  if 
employed  with  the  raising  of  the  knee 
is  natural  for  legs  of  any  length.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  because  the  long  leg 
must  lift  higher  than  the  short  leg, 
resulting  in  the  fact  that  they  both 
hit  the  ground  at  the  same  time  and 
distance. 

Much  criticism  has  been  placed  on 
girls  which  should  have  been  placed 
on  their  band  directors  due  to  the 
marching  appearance  of  our  lady 
friends.  Had  ,  these  directors  ever 
noticed  as  they  accompanied  their 
wives  or  sweethearts  on  a  walk  down 
the  street  that  the  lady  takes  a  short 
step  while  the  gentleman  takes  a  long 
stride,  perhaps  their  problem  would 
be  solved.  A  woman  taking  a  30* 
step  is  as  unnatural  as  a  man  taking 
a  45"  step.  How  could  any  young  lady 
in  a  marching  band  appear  to  look 
good  if  she  is  employing  unnatural 
contortions  and  cadences  in  march¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  the  bandsman  himself 
may  help  you  determine  cadence. 

The  skill  of  the  performer  is  a  prime 
consideration  in  determining  cadence. 
All  of  us  agree  that  the  music  must 
sound  as  well  as  possible.  However, 
do  not  let  the  skill  of  the  performer 
hold  back  the  real  message  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  music.  An  occasional  bad 
note  is  far  more  desirable  than  music 
without  emotion.  Also,  remember  that 
the  marching  band  can  be  a  stimu- 
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From  Austin  to  Glenn, 
to  Manley,  to  Jack 


Tk«  nobU  art  of  bond  dirocting  k«s  if*  family  troas,  tkou9h  faw  opportunifiat  pra-  '  f 
tant  thamtalvas  fo  phofo9rapk  tka  lovaly  branckas.  Hara  ara  four  9anarat!ont, 
stamm!n9  from  tka  Oaan  of  Amarican  bandmatfart,  Dr.  Albart  Austin  Hardin9,  Emaritus 
Diractor  of  tka  Univarsity  of  Illinois  Band,  and  Past  Prasidant  of  tka  Amarican  Band- 
mastars  Association.  To  kis  ri9kt  ara  .  .  .^ann  Cliffa  Bainum,  Diractor,  Nortkwastarn 
University  Band  Dapartmant;  Past  Prasidant,  Amarican  Bandmasters  Association;  Sac- 
ratary-Traasurar,  Amarican  Bandmasters  Association;  .  .  .  Manley  R.  Wkitcomb, 
Diractor,  Okio  State  University  Band  Department;  .  .  .  Jack  Lea,  Auistant  Diractor, 
University  of  Micki9an  Band  Dapartmant.  Lea  was  student  under  Wkitcomb  at  Okio  I 
and  was  kis  assistant  director.  Wkitcomb  was  a  student  under  Bainum  at  Nortk- 
wastarn  and  an  assistant  in  the  Band  Dapartmant.  Bainum  was  a  student  under  Hard- 
in9  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Assistant  Diractor  in  ckar9a  of  tka  first  and 
second  ra9imantal  bands. 

The  photo9raph  tvas  taken  at  tka  A.BJk.  convention  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michi9an,  last 
March.  Jack  Lea,  at  present  assistant  to  BiH  Ravalli  there,  was  one  of  the  busiest 
of  convantion  9uasts. 


lating  challenge  to  a  player’s  tech¬ 
nique. 

The  embouchure  is  not  upset  by 
tempo  but  rather  by  the  bodily  mo¬ 
tion  concerned  in  marching.  If  the 
instrument  is  carried  in  a  rigid  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  cadence  increases,  the  Jolt 
of  the  body  will  increasingly  push  the 
mouthpiece  up  and  down.  However, 
if  the  student  is  taught  to  carry  the 
instrument  with  a  slight  swinging 
motion  letting  it  ride  in  an  arc,  then 
and  only  then  is  it  possible  to  play 
at  a  cadence  of  176  or  180.  Rather 
than  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  to 
march  and  play  at  180,  why  don’t 
the  people  condemning  this  tempo  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  real  fact  is  that  they 
personally  do  not  know  how  to  march 
at  extremely  fast  cadences.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  march  fast,  several  ex¬ 
cellent  college  and  high  school  bands 
have  done  it  and  the  audience  re¬ 
sponse  has  enthusiastically  approved 
of  their  performances.  However,  some 
bands  such  as  the  great  University 
of  Illinois  band  has  never  used  fast 
tempos  and  they  have  consistently 
maintained  one  of  the  finest  march¬ 
ing  groups  in  the  country.  This  would 
then  suggest  that  while  fast  cadences 
are  popular,  they  may  not  be  neces¬ 
sary.  However,  to  condemn  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  for  the  cadences  they 
employ  or  Ohio  State  University,  or 
the  University  of  Louisiana  is  sheer 
nonsense.  These  bands  and  their  di¬ 
rectors  know  what  they  are  doing  and 
the  fact  that  they  have  different  uses 
of  cadence  gives  them  personality  and 
character  within  keeping  of  their  tra¬ 
dition,  showmanship  and  purpose. 

Psychologically  the  bandsman  is  af¬ 
fected  by  cadence  both  through  the 
musical  spirit  generated  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  it  has  on  his  morale.  Does  your 
choice  of  cadence  consider  your  bands¬ 
men?  Is  he  having  fun?  Are  you,  the 
director,  having  fun?  If  not,  perhaps 
a  change  in  cadence  is  necessary. 

Among  other  facts  which  may  de¬ 
termine  cadence  for  use  on  the  foot¬ 
ball  field  is  the  stadium  itself.  In  ex¬ 
tremely  large  stadiums  such  as  those 
of  the  big  Ten  Universities  exagger¬ 
ated  movements  may  be  necessary  to 
reach  the  entire  audience.  This  plays 
a  definite  part  in  the  choice  of  step 
and  cadence  necessary  for  an  effective 
performance. 

Many  bands  employing  fast  cadences 
do  so  with  the  purpose  in  mind  that 
they  can  do  more  formations  and 
movements  in  their  allotted  time  of 
performance.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  University  of  Michigan  Marching 
Band  to  play  the  majority  of  its  music 
at  a  cadence  of  176  in  order  to  do 
at  least  two  formations  per  minute. 
When  cadences  of  this  speed  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Michigan  Band,  quite 


frequently  special  musical  arrange¬ 
ments  are  necessary  in  order  to  make 
the  music  playable.  Frequently  2/4 
and  6/8  time  signatures  are  re-written 
ala  breve.  It  is  very  rare  for  this 
band  to  use  only  one  cadence  in  a 
football  show. 

When  asked  what  cadence  you  use, 
a  very  intelligent  answer  that  can  be 
given  is  “between  60  and  190”  for  if 
this  is  your  answer  then  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  music,  the  occasion  of 
performance,  and  the  musicians  of 
your  band  are  infiuencing  your  think¬ 
ing  as  it  should  be  infiuenced. 

It  is  certainly  wonderful  to  live  in 


a  country  where  you,  as  a  band  direc¬ 
tor,  can  mold  and  shape  a  band  as 
your  own  Judgment  directs,  to  live 
in  a  country  where  you  can  answer 
“nuts”  to  the  fellow  who  tells  you 
that  you  can  or  cannot  march  at  a 
certain  cadence.  As  Americans  we  are 
free  people  and  no  individual  can  tell 
us  what  to  do.  Only  society  can  dic¬ 
tate  poiicies,  and  if  society  applauds 
our  band  at  the  cadence  we  wish  to 
use,  then  we  are  right.  Go  to  it,  band 
directors,  use  the  cadences  you  be- 
iieve  to  be  right  and  when  an  indf- 
vidual  who  can’t  stand  your  competi¬ 
tion  criticizes  your  work,  give  him 
this  plain  simple  answer — “nuts”. 
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Make  Mine  Bu 

By  dndMw  TncTyiuIIait. 


"If  You  Abe  Havino  French  Horn 
Worries  change  to  the  Horn  and 
relax.”  Ridiculous?  Not  at  all! 

The  horn  is  no  more  of  a  problem 
than  any  of  the  other  brasses  if  the 
Bj;  horn  is  used.  Naturally  it  is  better, 
if  a  suflScient  budget  exists,  for  the 
player  to  have  the  double  horn  in 
F  and  B^  for  there  are  times  when 
the  F  horn  is  needed.  If,  however, 
only  a  single  horn  can  be  purchased, 
it  would  be  far  better  to  own  the 
single  Bt)  horn  rather  than  the  single 
F  horn. 

The  F  horn  has  probably  caused 
mere  problems  in  teaching  and  more 
apprehension  during  a  performance 
than  any  other  instrument  in  the  band 
or  orchestra.  Even  the  best  players 
in  some  degree  are  unsure  of  them¬ 
selves.  They  can  never  be  absolutely 
sure  that  when  they  attack  a  note 
that  note  will  sound.  This  is  because 
of  the  great  length  of  tubing  in  the 
F  horn  (eleven  feet,  eight  and  one-, 
half  inches’),  which  places  the  funda¬ 
mental  so  low  that  the  playing  range 
is  in  the  register  where  the  open 
harmonics  are  very  close  together. 
The  sensitive  embouchure  necessary 
to  pick  the  correct  note  from  these 
harmonics  takes  many  years  of  care¬ 
ful  study  to  acquire.  And  many  never 
acquire  this  ability. 

The  cause  of  a  bad  attack  is  usually 
an  incorrect  embouchure  setting  for 
that  note.  Any  deviation  from  the 
exact  setting  required,  through  either 
a  slight  relaxation  or  tightening  of 
the  lips,  “sets”  the  embouchure  for 
the  harmonic  Just  above  or  below. 
If  this  happens,  and  the  student  is 
thinking  the  tone  he  is  supposed  to 
sound,  the  result  is  that  neither  will 
sound.  He  will  have  “cracked”  the 
tone.  For  clean  attacks  it  is  necessary 
to  have  exact  coordination  between 
r  the  thinking  process  and  the  physical 
process  required  for  a  given  tone. 

Another  great  trouble  with  the  F 
^  horn  is  the  difficulty  for  the  amateur 

I  to  continue  a  tone  after  the  attack 
without  "bubbles.”  This  condition  may 
be  explained  as  a  wavering  between 
two  harmonics  caused  usually  by  an 

'Cecil  Forsyth,  Orchestration,  (Second 
Edition ;  New  York :  The  MacMillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1948),  p.  109. 


Director  of  Bonds 
University  of  Connecticut 
Storrs,  Connecticut 

unsteady  embouchure.  In  order  to 

eliminate  this  wavering  tone  the 

player  must  have  an  embouchure  cor¬ 
rectly  set  and  steadily  held.  This  re¬ 
quires  the  proper  coordination  with 
the  diaphragm.  Proper  support  of  the 
wind  column  goes  a  long  way  in  help¬ 
ing  to  steady  the  embouchure  and  to 
produce  a  good  tone. 

With  the  B|y  horn  the  picture  Is 

somewhat  different.  With  its  shorter 
length,  the  fundamental  is  not  as  low 
as  the  F  horn,  which  means  that  the 
playing  range  is  in  the  register  where 
the  open  harmonic  tones  are  not  so 
close  together.  This  means  less  chance 
for  error  in  the  attack.  The  B|j  horn 
still  does  not  approach  the  trumpet 
in  this  respect,  but  it  is  certainly  an 
improvement  over  the  F  horn.  The 
sensitive  control  required  for  accuracy 
on  the  F  horn  is  also  required  for 
the  B|)  horn,  but  in  lesser  degree. 

The  danger  of  "bubbles”  in  the  tone 
is  greatly  lessened  on  the  B|)  horn 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  attack 
is  more  accurate.  Since  the  natural 
harmonics  do  not  lie  so  close,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  one  creeping  into  a  tone 
is  lessened,  making  the  amateur’s 
tone  steadier  and  fuller. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  B); 
horn  has  been  tone  quality.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  B|)  horn  loses  the 
lustre  and  brilliance  of  the  F  horn. 
The  only  answer  to  this,  of  course, 
is  to  compare  the  two  qualities.  There 
is  a  difference,  however  slight,  when 
one  listens  to  first  one  and  then  the 
other.  The  better  quality  is  largely 
a  matter  of  personal  taste.  Unless 
the  two  qualities  are  heard  one  after 
the  other,  however,  it  would  be  dlfli- 
cult  for  even  the  skilled  horn  player 
to  distinguish  which  horn  had  been 
used.  Other  skilled  musicians  would 
find  such  a  distinction  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many 
to  learn  that  almost  all  professional 
.  horn  players  in  this  country  use  the 
B|)  horn  with  an  occasional  change 
to  the  F  horn  for  certain  notes,  usu¬ 
ally  in  the  lower  register.  Every  time 
you  hear  a  symphony  orchestra  you 
can  be  almost  certain  that  the  French 


horn  tone  you  hear  will  be  that  of 
the  B()  horn.  That  the  F  horn  timbre 
is  probably  a  little  more  pleasing  than 
the  B|j  horn,  most  musicians  will 
agree.  But  the  superiority  is  3o  slight 
as  to  open  to  considerable  question. 
The  advantages  of  the  Bjj  horn  greatly 
out- weigh  this  small  disadvantage. 

Why  then  continue  to  use  the  F 
horn  at  all?  Why  not  use  the  Bjj  horn 
exclusively?  There  are  several  rea¬ 
sons,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  fact  that  the  lower  register  of  the 
Bj;  horn  is  limited.  The  last  few  notes 
of  the  extreme  low  register,  which 
are  only  occasionally  used,  are  pos¬ 
sible  only  on  the  F  horn.  Even  the 
notes  In  the  lower  Bfe  horn  register 
will  quite  often  sound  better  on  the 
F  horn.  Therefore,  in  orchestral  music, 
the  F  horn  is  a  necessity  on  the  lower 
parts.  The  use  of  horn  in  that  ex¬ 
treme  low  register  is  rare  in  band 
music. 

The  double  horn  in  B|j  and  F  would 
answer  the  need  for  both  single  in¬ 
struments  since  both  are  available 
with  a  change  of  the  thumb  valve. 
The  student  can  quickly  determine  by 
comparing  the  two  horns  which  notes 
should  be  played  on  the  F  horn  and 
which  would  be  better  on  the  B|j  horn. 
Another  important  reason  why  the 
double  horn  should  be  retained  is  that 
it  gives  the  player  more  flexibility  in 
the  way  a  note  may  be  played.  Thus, 
it  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  much 
the  same  way  as  cross-fingering  on 
the  clarinet.  The  possibilities  of  this 
usage  are  almost  unlimited. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  double 
horn  in  B|)  and  F  is  to  be  highly 
recommended.  However,  if  the  single 
horn  is  to  be  purchased  for  any  rea¬ 
son  it  should  be  the  horn  in  B[;.  The 
sa'me  music — for  Horn  in  F — should 
be  used.  The  transposition  should  be 
done  by  learning  a  new  set  of  finger¬ 
ing.  The  transposition  would  then  be 
automatic,  similar  to  the  E^)  and  BB|) 
basses. 

If  any  are  skeptical  they  should 
accept  the  challenge  of  this  article 
and  consult  top  professional  horn 
players  for  their  opinions  or  try  the 
Bj)  horn  for  themselves. 


Biix  LookI'X  At  His  Watch.  It  was 
8:27.  Yes,  he  was  on  time.  As  he 
wheeled  the  big  interurban  bus  bound 
for  Pittsburgh  around  a  sharp  turn, 
he  spotted  the  group  of  school  children 
on  the  crossroad  corner  who  were  al¬ 
ways  there  to  greet  him. 

There  was  Nancy;  she  was  nine. 
The  twins.  Jack  and  John,  who  were 
going  to  enter  high  school  next  year. 
Dorothy  and  Tommy,  both  in  the  fifth 
grade.  He  pulled  his  bus  to  the  usual 
stO'p  and  greeted  the  kids  with  his 
warm  friendly  smile.  As  they  boarded 
the  bus  in  an  orderly  manner  you 
could  hear  them  saying,  “Hi,  Mr. 
Tole."  “Boy,  you  should  have  heard 
us  singing  at  the  scout  meeting  last 
night.  We  did  just  as  you  said.’’ 

Bill  started  the  big  bus  on  its  way 
again.  He  was  smiling  inside.  He 
loves  kids;  he  has  two  of  his  own. 
The  buzzer  rang  and  an  elderly  lady 
approached  the  front  door.  While  wait¬ 
ing  for  her  stop,  she  said,  “Young 
man,  you’re  in  the  wrong  business; 
you  should  be  teaching  music  to 
children.’’  As  Bill  closed  the  door 
after  her  the  smile  faded  from  his 
face.  In  its  place  was  a  look  of  wonder¬ 
ment.  The  kids  in  the  bus  began  to 
sing.  The  songs  were  those  they  had 
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music  to  children.’’  He  pulled  over 
to  the  school  house  corner  to  let  the 
children  off.  They  were  all  gay  with 
words  of  happiness.  Nancy  was  the 
last  to  leave.  Smilingly  she  said  “I 


sure  wish  you  irere  our  music  teacher, 
Mr.  Tole.’’ 

During  the  next  twelve  miles  to 
the  loop  of  Pittsburgh,  Bill  did  a  lot 
of  thinking.  "Let’s  see  now,  I’m  32 
years  old  and  I  have  been  playing 
and  studying  the  piano  since  I  was 
six.  Played  trombone  in  the  band  and 
orshestra  while  in  school.  Was  con¬ 
ducting  during  my  junior  and  senior 
year.  Can  play  the  clarinet,  trumpet 
and  violin.  Have  studied  harmony  and 
counterpoint.  Have  been  playing  pro-/ 
fessionally  for  ten  years.  Church 
organist.  Managed  a  concert  orches¬ 
tra.  Have  conducted  singing  classes 
and  groups.’’ 

“Yes,  I  guess  I  do  have  the  tech- 


Tti«  piano  hat  boon  ratcuad  from  fho  parlor  and  ditcovarod  fo  ba  raally  a  mutical 
inttrumant. .  Undar  Bills  wall-workad-oirt  plan,  aach  child  racaivas  basic  instruction 
in  music  throu9h  actual  keyboard  aiparianca. 
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nical  know-how.”  Then  he  thought 
further.  “I  like  kids;  they  seem  to 
like  me.  My  passengers  seem  to  en¬ 
joy  riding  with  me.  I  get  requests 
from  organisations  for  charter  runs. 
By  golly,  I  wonder  if  I  could!” 

That  night  Bill  talked  it  over  with 
his  wife.  They  both  agreed  that  he 
should  discuss  it  with  his  old  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  university.  That  did  it! 


Each  child  playi  the 

The  next  run  was  his  last.  ‘‘Bill 
parked  his  bus!” 

This  true  story  is  about  William  S. 
Tole,  the  present  Supervisor  of  Music 
at  Millvale,  Pennsylvania.  What  he 
lacks  in  height  he  makes  up  for  in 
enthusiasm.  The  children  in  his  school 
love  him.  The  minute  he  steps  on  the 
school  grounds  he  has  a  crowd  follow¬ 
ing  him  to  the  door  with  shouts  of 
‘‘Hi,  Mr.  Tole.  Did  my  mouthpiece  get 
fixed?  Are  we  going  to  play  for  the 
PTA?” 

Today,  Bill  Tole  conducts  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  balanced  school 
music  programs  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  supported  by  his  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  He  enjoys  the  complete  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  superintendent.  His  fel¬ 
low  teachers  admire  him,  and  the 
townspeople  refer  to  him  as  their 
number  one  citizen. 

In  addition  to  bis  busy  school 
schedule,  he  takes  time  to  participate 
in  the  Kiwanis,  PTA,  Music  Educators 
Association,  Musicians  Club,  Federa¬ 


tion  of  Musicians,  and  Musical  So¬ 
ciety.  He  is  never  too  busy  to  en¬ 
joy  his  greatest  happiness  and  joy, 
his  wife  and  children.  Bill  says  that 
it  was  tough  going  at  first  when  he 
had  to  go  to  school  and  teach  at  the 
same  time  but  that  he  would  do  it 
over  again  if  necessary. 

If  you  were  to  pay  Bill  a  visit  at 
his  school  on  a  typical  day  you  would 


intfrumsnt  of  hit  choico. 

see  the  children  in  the  first  three 
grades  receiving  music  instruction 


through  listening,  singing  by  rote, 
motion  to  music,  rhythm  instruments, 
melody  instruments,  keyboard  experi¬ 
ence,  creative  activity  and  introduc¬ 
tion  to  notation.  In  the  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  you  would  see  every 
child  in  a  classroom  playing  a  musical 
instrument  of  his  own  choice  includ¬ 
ing  strings,  class  piano,  recreational 
instruments,  singing  by  note  and  a 
continuation  of  the  other  areas  they 
had  in  the  earlier  grades. 

In  junior  high  they  all  sing  in  the 
chorus  and/or  play  in  the  band  or  or¬ 
chestra.  Every  child  in  school  can 
learn  to  twirl  a  baton  If  they  so  de¬ 
sire.  In  high  school  the  complete 
music  program  is  carried  on.  Because 
of  this  wonderfully  balanced  school 
music  program  which  was  built  by 
William  Tole,  Millvale  boasts  a  fine 
band,  orchestra  and  chorus.  But  most 
of  all,  every  child  in  school  will  have 
a  richer  and  fuller  life  because  they 
have  an  understanding  of  music.  Mill- 
vale’s  Community  Music  Council  (set 
up  by  Mr.  Tole)  will  assume  a  place 
fo*"  their  young  school  people  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  music  life  after  they  grad¬ 
uate  from  school.  Music  is  truly  in 
existence  from  cradle  to  grave. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  this  Penn¬ 
sylvania  city  when  ‘‘Bill  parked  his 
bus!” 


Every  child  in  Bill's  school  roceivos  a  woiking  knowladga  of  a  musical  insfrumant. 
Classes  are  scheduled  during  school  hours,  which  makes  the  activities  strictly  scholastic. 


Thr**  of  Miami  High's  Ballot  Corps  aro  caught  in  a  typical  ballot  arabasqua  poso  at  tha  closa  of  ona  of  thoir  football  half-tima 

routinas  with  tha  Miami  High  Band.  Loft  to  Right:  Foggy  Cablo,  Batty  Millar,  Joan  Hatchor.  * 

* 

Al  Wright  of  Miami  Shares  with 
You  this  Original  Idea, — It's 

BALLET 

On  THE 

Gridiron 

They  say  that  anything  can  happen  ballet  corp  of  twelve  ballerinas  pirou-  as  all  could  plainly  see.  Old-tKne  Mi- 
in  Miami  and  that  it  usually  does.  etted  onto  the  field  clad  in  the  con-  ami  residents  (more  than  two  years 
Members  of  the  audience  who  rubbed  ventional  ballet  costume  from  tiara  to  in  Miami  makes  you  practically  a 
their  eyes  at  the  Miami  High  Band’s  tu-tu; — those  who  rubbed  their  eyes  pioneer)  only  looked  at  their  ticket 
first  half-time  show  last  fall  when  a  were  plainly  “snow  birds”  or  visitors,  stubs  to  make  sure  they  were  really 
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at  a  football  game. 

The  Miami  High  Ballet  corps  arab- 
esqued  beautifully  through  the  football 
season  to  the  acclaim  and  satisfaction 
of  the  thousands  in  the  stands.  With 
different  costumes  at  each  game  they 
varied  their  routines  from  modern 
dance  steps  to  classical  position  work, 
using  music  as  varied  as  “Oklahoma”, 
“Shoutin’  Liza  Trombone",  “Deep  Pur¬ 
ple”,  and  the  “Nutcracker  Suite”. 

Director  A1  Wright  turned  the  idea 
of  football  field  ballet  over  in  his  mind 
for  two  fuii  years  before  summoning 
enough  nerve  to  organize  the  corps 
and  put  them  in  the  half-time  show. 
The  idea  {listen  closely  girls)  was 
first  suggested  by  his  wife,  Marie, — a 
harpist,  not  a  hallet  dancer,  by  the 
way. 

Once  decided  on  a  course  of  action. 
Director  Wright  put  everything  into 
it.  A  call  was  sent  out  for  Miami  High 
girls  who  had  had  private  ballet  les¬ 
sons,  sixteen  responded.  This  was 
quickly  trimmed  to  twelve  hard-work- 


ne  Mi- 
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On  the  Football  green,  the  Ballet 
girls  take  a  pose  from  their  "Dans 
Russe  Trepak"  (Nutcracker  Suite) 
choregraphy. 


thing  in  half-time  shows  in  a  town 
where  they  don’t  put  on  just  shows, 
they  produce  musical  extravaganzas. 

What  about  next  year?  Director 
Wright  claims  he  plans  only  (and  that 
only  perhaps)  to  build  the  ballet  group 
up  to  sixteen  girls,  but  it  is  rumored 
that  he  has  been  seen  carefully  eyeing 
the  elephant  in  a  local  zoo.  Perhaps 
Miami  High  plans  to  do  a  circus  theme 
at  one  of  the  half-time  shows  next 
year. 

After  all,  they  say  “Anything,  ab¬ 
solutely  anything,  can  happen  in  Mi¬ 
ami,  and  it  usually  does.” 


With  no  bollof  bar  yat  availabla, 
tka  girls  must  usa  soma  of  Miami 
High's  ernamanfal  iron  railing.  This 
picfura  was  fakan  tha  middia  of  last 
January.  Loft  to  right;  Mariano 
Hayas,  Batty  Millar,  Baggy  Cabla, 
Natalia  Borstain,  and  Gloria  Mar¬ 
tinas. 


ing  girls,  one  of  which  (June  Saxon) 
was  elected  leader.  Director  Wright, 
knowing  nothing  about  the  precise  art 
of  ballet  dancing  wisely  concentrated 
on  the  music  angle  and  left  the  choreg¬ 
raphy  and  dancing  up  to  the  girls. 
The  results  were  more  than  satisfying. 
The  group  was  hailed  as  the  newest 


In  this  arabasqua:  loft  row  front  to 
back,  Natalia  Barnstoin,  Baggy  Cabla, 
Mariana  Hayas,  Joan  Flatchar;  2nd 
row,  Batty  Mittar,  Gladys  Rivora, 
ShiHay  Smith;  right  row,  Juna  Saion, 
Gloria  Martinax. 
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Critical  Look  at 
Teacher  Training  in 
Public  School  Music 


By  Norman  C.  Mohn,  Asst,  Prof, 

Texas  College  of  Arts  and  Industries 


One  of  the  Most  Sebious  Problems 
in  today’s  music  education  is  that  of 
training  competent  teachers  for  the 
future.  Not  only  is  the  field  inade¬ 
quately  staffed,  a  common  situation  in 
education  generally,  but  it  is  suffer¬ 
ing  under  the  delusion  that  poorly 
prepared  teachers  are  better  than 
none.  As  a  result,  the  outcomes  of 
music  teaching  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  are  often  subjects 
of  disfavor  among  the  public  and  aca¬ 
demic  educators  alike.  Even  within 
our  own  ranks  the  lack  of  successful 
teacher-training  is  fundamentally  rec¬ 
ognized. 

In  the  1947  Source  Book  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Educators  Conference 
there  is  found  the  following  conclu¬ 
sions  in  regard  to  teacher-training  in 
music  education;  “Therefore,  If  stu¬ 
dents  complain  that  they  get  little  or 
nothing  from  their  courses  in  music 
education,  let  us  look  further  into  the 
matter,  knowing  that  the  problem  in 
such  courses  shall  not  be  how  to  fill 
up  the  time  but,  rather,  how  to  get 
in  all  the  practical  matters  with  which 
a  young  teacher  should  be  conversant. 
Strong  courses  of  this  type  are  often 
the  difference  between  failure  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  first  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  .  .  This  truly  is  a  problem 
which  supercedes  all  discussion  of 
ends  in  music  education,  because  the 
means  to  these  ends  (the  adequately 
prepared  teacher)  must  first  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  realizing  appreciable  trends 
in  successful  music  teaching. 

Democratic  principles  hare  been 
tried  in  many  phases  of  education  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  The  latest  trend  has  been  in 
administration,  that  is,  the  coopera¬ 
tive  spirit  existing  between  the  four 
main  factors  in  the  schools,  namely 
the  school  board,  the  administrative 


staff,  the  teaching  staff,  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  body.  Theoretically  It  makes  for 
constructive  ideas  flowing  in  both  di¬ 
rections  between  the  four  factors;  it 
has  a  multitude  of  benefits  for  all, 
particularly  the  student  for  whom 
democratic  principles  are  demon¬ 
strated  by  example  and  not  by  text¬ 
books  alone.  Already  it  has  been 
proved  that  such  a  new  concept  of 
cooperative  democratic  processes  in 
the  school  as  a  whole  is  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  and  can  be  made  to  function  if 
given  a  fair  chance.  Dr.  B.  F.  Pitten- 
ger  relates  in  brief  these  benefits  of 
democratic  procedure  as  follows: 

1.  Better  policies  will  result  because 
of  the  employment  of  more  planning 
sources. 

2.  Better  executed  policies  will  re¬ 
sult  when  they  are  cooperatively  exe¬ 
cuted. 

3.  It  stimulated  teacher  growth. 

4.  The  teachers' teach  democracy  by 
example.* 

The  teacher-training  institutions 
for  public  school  music  students  would 
do  well  to  profit  from  this  democratic 
philosophy  in  education.  For  example, 
there  has  been  so  much  stress  laid  up¬ 
on  comparatively  few  subject-matter 
courses,  with  the  almost  total  exclu¬ 
sion  of  stress  upon  music  education 
courses,  that  the  student  emerges  with 
an  entirely  lopsided  preparation. 
Again  the  Music  Elducation  Source 
Book  cites  this  pertinent  lack  of 
teacher-training  as  follows:  “Let  us 
admit,  from  the  outset,  that  the 
courses  in  music  education  have  been 
poorly  taught  more  often  than  they 
have  been  well  taught.  ...  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  most  educators  will 
admit  that  methods  of  teaching  are 
important  in  high  school  and  colleges 
as  well  as  in  the  elementary  schools, 
all  too  many  of  these  persons  directly 


charged  with  the  responsibility  of  de-  ; 
veloping  a  teacher-training  course,  for  : 
music  educators  have  little  respect  or 
interest  in  such  courses,  and  offer 
them  merely  as  a  means  of  satisfying  ^ 
some  requirement  for  getting  a  state 
teaching  certificate.’**  Does  it  appear 
that  lack  of  interest,  preparation,  or  < 
adequacy  in  the  field  of  music  educa-  \ 
tion  shows  an  acceptable  example  of  fl 
democratic  dealings  with  would-be  ] 
teachers?  1 

Many  of  our  new  music  educators.  I 
after  a  year’s  experience  feel  strongly  f 
about  their  shortcomings;  they  are 
too  poorly  prepared  to  carry  on  their 
work  effectively.  Consequently,  they  i 
are  returning  to  the  colleges  and  re¬ 
ceiving  Master’s  degrees  for  complet-  v 
ing  courses  which  are  actually  under-  i 
graduate  in  content.  Dr.  William  S.  | 
Larsen,  in  citing  this  problem  of  inade-  ! 
quate  preparation  of  music  educators.  * 
says:  “The  final  result  is  a  music 
teacher  who,  after  a  limited  teaching 
experience,  realizes  the  necessity  of 
further  preparation — a  graduate  course 
entailing  work  which  should  have  I 
been  done  in  a  good  undergradute  ] 
course.’’*  From  this,  it  may  be  con-  ( 
eluded  that  many  music  educators  who 
hold  Master’s  degrees  are  basically 
equipped  with  undergraduate  subject 
matter.  The  loss  of  time  and  money 
here,  to  say  nothing  of  the  student’s ' 
gradual  disillusionment  of  his  pre-  [ 
training,  is  a  condition  against  all  i 
principles  of  democratic  practices  in  I 
education.  * 


>  Music  E^ducators  National  Conference,  | 
Music  BducatioH  Source  Book,  1947,  p.  4!.  I 

» Plttenger,  B.  F.,  "TSvo  Interpretation* 
of  Democratic  School  Administration,”  1 
American  School  Board  Journal,  May,  i 
1948,  p.  18.  * 

*  Opus  cit.  Music  Educators  Source ' 
Book. 

*  Larsen,  William  S.,  "Research  in  Mu- 
sie  Elducation,”  Educational  Music  Maga- , 
zine,  Nov.-Dee.  1944. 
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It  was  Mark  Twain  who  once  said, 
“Everyone  talks  about  tbe  weather, 
but  no  one  ever  does  anything  about 
it.’*  The  same  is  true  of  sight  reading, 
or  music  reading  as  it  should  more 
properly  be  called,  whenever  choral 
directors  get  together. 

Each  summer,  as  a  part  of  a  music 
camp  program,  your  editor  has  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  about  100 
individuals  who  are  enrolled  in  Con¬ 
cert  or  Radio  Choirs.  These  boys  and 
girls  ranging  in  ages  from  12  to  20 
give  a  fairly  good  cross  section  of  the 
best  type  of  school  chorister  found  in 
a  dozen  or  more  states.  Even  though 
they  are  interested  enough  in  music 
to  major  in  it,  year  after  year  the 
results  are  the  same  .  .  .  must  of  these 
young  choristers  are  extremely  poor 
music  readers. 

Lead  Ouh  Rar* 

Seldom  is  a  student  found  who  is 
willing  and  able  to  “lead  out”  on  a 
part.  The  common  practice  is  for  the 
conductor  to  teach  the  number  by 
rote  singing  each  of  the  parts  in¬ 
dividually,  or  to  have  the  accompa¬ 
nist  play  the  parts  one  at  a  time  while 
the  singers  imitate.  A  cappella  num¬ 
bers  are  seldom  ever  sung  a  cappella 
until  they  are  completely  mastered. 

'Directors  and  students  should  both 
realize  that  such  a  policy  never  leads 
to  a  good  reading  program,  and  that 
such  organizations  are  limited  to  a 
few  numbers,  always  requiring  hours 
of  drill  in  learning  them. 

Within  six  or  eight  weeks  this  pic¬ 


ture  completely  changes  .  .  .  not  Just 
any  one  year  .  .  .  but  every  year. 
Practically  every  child  learns  to  read 
quite  accurately  within  a  short  space 
of  time.  The  fact  becomes  evident  that 
GIVEN  PROPER  SUPERVISION, 
AND  WITH  SUFFICIENT  INTER¬ 
EST  IN  MUSIC,  EVERY  CHOIR  CAN 
BEXIAMP  A  MUSIC  READING  OR¬ 
GANIZATION. 

A  Few  "Falls'*  W**!!'!  Hurt 

How  is  this  possible?  Are  syllables 
used?  Do  the  children  sing  by  Interval 
or  by  number?  At  the  risk  of  being 
callec  a  heretic  it  should  be  said  that 
none  of  these  “methods”  seem  to 
work.  The  program  of  music  reading 
is  fi  very  simple  one  .  .  .  THE  CHOIR 
RF.ADS.  A  person  learning  to  skate 
does  not  need  to  know  the  names  of 
the  muscles  he  is  going  to  use,  the 
make  of  the  skates  or  how  they  are 
fastened  to  his  shoes,  or  the  number 
of  strokes  he  wiU  take  in  any  given 
period  of  time.  He  will  probably  fall 
down  Just  as  many  times  knowing 
this  worthless  information,  as  he  does 
if  he  is  completely  ignorant  of  it.  The 
same  applies  to  music  reading  with 
adults. 

In  dealing  with  little  children  the 
syllable  or  number  methods  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  many  teachers.  Fortunate 
indeed  is  the  director  who  finds  in 
his  choir  a  few  leaders,  who,  because 
of  previous  training,  are  able  to  read 
at  sight.  By  the  time  the  child  reaches 
the  age  of  12,  he  probably  will  not 
read  with  the  use  of  syllables  or  num- 


cover  some  of  the  broader 
phases  of  choral  music  and  of¬ 
fer  a  few  suggestions  which 
have  been  gathered  from  25 
years  of  enjoyable  experiences 
teaching  in  America.  Ed. 

bers  unless  he  has  already  been 
trained  in  this  method.  Instead,  if  he 
wants  to  sing  he  will  read  music  by 
a  trial  and  error  approach.  Surpris¬ 
ingly  enough  some  children  become 
fine  readers  using  this  method. 

Good  Library  Essential 
The  first  requirement  for  a  good 
music  reading  program  is  a  large  li¬ 
brary.  This  added  to  a  reading  session 
at  every  rehearsal  .  .  .  preferably 
every  day,  backed  up  by  a  good  teach¬ 
ing  philosophy,  will  produce  amazing 
results.  During  the  first  time  through 
a  number  the  efforts  of  the  accom¬ 
panist,  director  and  ali  the  singers 
should  be  directed  toward  making  the 
performance  as  near  the  finished 
product  as  possible. 

The  teacher  should  encourage  and 
never  discourage.  Little  time  should 
be  spent  in  talking  about  the  music, 
composer,  key  signature  etcetra.  Most 
teachers  resort  to  this  only  when  they 
are  unprepared  and  stalling  for  time. 
When  several  numbers  have  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  short  time  it  is  amazing 
how  much  singing  is  done,  and  how 
little  talking. 

Learning  to  Read 

It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  is¬ 
sue  a  word  of  warning  to  high  school 
students  who  are  planning  to  become 
teachers.  You  should  make  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  become  a  good  reader;  you  will 
probably  be  unhappy  if  you  cannot 
read  at  least  as  well  as  the  children 
you  are  going  to  teach.  Practice  a  lot 
while  in  high  school  so  that  when 
you  enter  college  you  will  be  able  to 
pass-off  the  music  reading  require¬ 
ments. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  that  you 
may  care  to  follow.  Select  some  hymn 
or  song  which  is  unfamiliar  to  you. 


la  Oefobar  Or.  Swiff's  Choral  Section  In  The  School  Musician 
will  rofurn  to  tho  high  standard  of  completeness  and  useful 
guidance  established  by  previous  Issues.  Both  Mr,  Swift  him¬ 
self  and  his  guest  contributors  will  give  you  their  secrets  and 
discoveries  for  the  accomplishment  of  fine  choral  performance. 
Many  Innovations  are  planned  to  help  and  encourage  you.  and 
In  general,  to  promote  the  expanding  appreciation  of  the  art 
of  group  singing. 


Tk«  School  Mut/elon 


ChoJud, 


Th«  9r««t  Conc«r4  Choir  of  tho  1950  Now  York  Sfafo  Mutic  Comp  wos  undor  tho  dirocfion  of  Dr.  Joooph  Sootvoit  of  Sfoto  Toochors 
C0II090  in  Gonosoo.  This  9roup  1009  tomo  40  numbors  which  it  hod  rohoarsod  durin9  tho  summor,  all  of  thorn  in  concort  and  on  ' 
radio  pro9ram«.  Thoir  concarts  wora  hoard  by  ovar  25,000,  which  of  courta  doa$  not  includo  thoir  vast  radio  audiancat. 


take  the  pitch  of  the  first  note,  and 
start  singing.  After  a  few  measures, 
perhaps  only  a  few  notes  at  first, 
check  with  the  piano  and  see  if  you 
are  singing  correctly.  After  a  period 
of  time  you  will  see  that  your  ac¬ 
curacy  is  improving.  Do  not  play  an 
accompaniment  with  yourself,  as  this 
is  too  much  of  a  “crutch." 

Music  reading  is  the  true  index  of 
musicianship.  It  is  an  accomplishment 
of  which  any  singer  should  be  proud. 
Take  your  choral  music  seriously. 
THE  CHOIR  IN  ANY  SCHOOL 
SHOULD  READ  AS  WE5LL  AS  THE 
BAND  OR  ORCHEJSTRA.  High  school 
choirs  have  sung  as  many  as  75  com¬ 
positions  during  the  school  year  .  .  . 
Most  of  them  suitable  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  festivals  .  .  .  and  with  only 
three  rehearsals  a  week.  Usually  in 
such  a  reading  program  music  is  not 


CHORAL 
ROBES 


A  larg»  mitttiom  of 
fobric*  and  color*; 
•xttlhut  workoMR* 
»hip;  rootooefclo 
prico*.  Writ*  for  tat- 
alog  amd  camplo*. 

DcMoulin  Iros.  &  Co. 

IOM  So.  Fourili  Strool 
OrooNvillo,  llliNoi* 


memorized.  In  a  summer  program 
fourteen  numbers  were  mastered  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week,  and  were  presented 
to  the  public  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

Convinco  Your  Public 

In  the  original  conception  of  the 
National  Competition-Festivals,  every 
choir  was  required  to  demonstrate 
music  reading  at  sight  on  one  or  two 
selections.  It  was  evident  at  that  time 
that  most  of  these  groups  had  focused 
their  attention  on  the  concert  num¬ 
bers  rather  than  od'  music  reading. 
Most  groups  made  poor  showings.  It 
would  be  a  fine  idea  to  revive  such  a 
program  on  the  local  school  level. 
Here  is  a  suggestion  for  a  final  con¬ 
cert:  order  a  number  which  is  one 
or  two  grades  easier  than  the  choir 
usually  sings,  have  one  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  open  the  package  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  audience,  pass  out  the 
music,  strike  a  chord,  and  sing.  Let 
the  parents  and  the  public  see  that  the 
choir  has  a  program  of  music  reading 
comparable  to  that  of  the  instrumental 
groups. 

Choral  reading  is  something  which 
should  be  considered  very  seriously 
and  very  often.  Boys  and  girls  should 
have  experience  in  music  reading. 
At  the  end  of  a  six-week  program 
where  the  choir  meets  everyday,  the 
members  of  the  choir  are  able  to  make 
a  very  creditable  performance  on  a 
number  the  first  time  it  is  being  sung. 


This  type  of  a  reading  program  can 
be  equalled  in  any  high  school  in  the 
country.  Is  it  being  done  in  your 
school? 


CalHornia  History 
ToU  im  Song* 

Twenty  original  and  six  authentic 
unison,  two,  three  and  four  part  songs. 
All  three  and  four  part  songs  may  be 
sung  in  two  parts.  Ail  songs  may  be  sung 
in  unison. 

Song  Groups: 

SPANISH  CALIFORNIA 
THE  GOLD  RUSH 
THE  MINI.VG  CAMPS 
ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNION 
Cofiformo  Hittory  Dramatiiod 
Three  non-royalty  one  act  plays  suitable 
for  classroom  study. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OP  GOLD 
CROSSING  THE  PLAINS 
GOLD  IS  WHERE  YOU  FIND  IT 
California  Hittory  a*  a  Pagoant 
Musical  and  dramatic  assembly  pro¬ 
grams  fifteen  minutes  to  two  hours  In 
length  can  easily  be  prepared  as  regular 
class  work.  THE  FORTY-NINERS  Is  a 
carefully  outlined  pageant  to  be  produced 
in  part  or  as  a  whole,  with  simple  or  elab¬ 
orate  staging  of  songs  and  plays. 

The  CALIFORNIA  SONG  BOOK  can 
be  used  as  a  short  course  in  California ' 
History,  or  as  a  musical-dramatic  pro¬ 
gram  climaxing  the  intensive  study  of 
California's  past.  The  enclosed  pages  show 
samples  of  the  original  songs  and  the  size 
and  style  of  the  book,  except  that  songs 
will  be  on  opposite  pages  so  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  turn  pages  during  a  song. 
We  would  appreciate  your  reaction  to  this 
type  of  work.  Single  books  sell  for  $1.15. 
A  copy  will  be  sent  for  your  approval  on 
request  to  Charles  M.  Parker,  Route  2, 
Box  84A,  I..ancaster,  California. 
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These  are  the 

FUNDAMENTALS 

of  a  First  Class 

Band  SHOW 


Two  Sciiooi.  Bands  Paradk  in  suc¬ 
cession  out  on  the  footbali  field.  Two 
different  impressions  are  left  with  the 
people  in  the  grandstand.  These  peo¬ 
ple,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  aware 
of  the  problems  involved  in  developing 
a  good  marching  band.  They  are  not 
aware  of  the  necessary  music  teaching 
and  rehearsal  hours.  They  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  hundred-and-one  details 
large  and  small  which  envelope  the 
final  performance.  The  seeing  and  lis¬ 
tening  public  is  interested  only  in  a 
show  and  they  expect  to  be  served 
such  a  dish.  The  public  which  watches 
the  final  performance  is  not  interested 
in  the  fact  that  every  marching  re¬ 
hearsal  hour  was  rained  out;  they  are 
not  interested  in  knowing  that  some 
of  the  key  band  members  are  ill,  out 
of  town  or  for  some  unavoidable  reason 
can  not  appear  with  the  band.  They 
are  not  interested  in  last  minute 
changes  in  music  no  matter  how  nec¬ 
essary.  All  the  public  wants  is  a  show 
and  the  band  is  expected  to  give  it. 

How  do  you  meet  this  thing?  The 
writer  knows,  and  smarter  men  than 
he  have  proven,  that  it  can  be  met  suc¬ 
cessfully  but  a  band  lacking  in  funda¬ 
mental  knowledge  can  not  do  it,  nor 
can  a  director  who  refuses  to  take  it 
seriously.  A  good  field  performance 
will,  on  the  average,  require  at  least 
one  hour’s  practice  for  each  minute 
spent  on  the  field.  Ample  rehearsal 
time  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  req¬ 
uisite.  A  smooth  performance  must 
have  no  empty  looking  spots.  Ample 
preparation  of  the  whole  maneuver  is 
also  a  necessary  requisite.  To  help 
meet  this,  the  author  has  found  three 
very  satisfactory  processes:  one,  to 
prepare  maneuvers  for  one  rank  less 
than  the  total  number  of  ranks  in  the 


band,  using  the  rear,  or  next  to  rear, 
rank  as  a  “fill-in”  on  maneuvers  and 
to  take  up  the  slack  in  case  of  ab¬ 
sentees;  second,  to  do  all  maneuvers 
by  counts,  using  a  series  of  eight  or 
the  equal  of  four  measures  of  march 
time.  A  similar  idea  is  the  marking 
of  the  music  into  two,  four  or  eight 
measure  sections,  indicating  the  re¬ 
quired  maneuver  at  each  marking.  By 
ingraining  the  "series  of  eight”  idea 
and  doing  everything  to  this  series  of 
eight  counts  (and  multiples  of  eight), 
many  a  headache  will  be  relieved  and 
some  will  never  materialize.  Finally, 
whenever  ranks  are  incomplete  always 
fill  even  numbered  ranks  from  even 
numbered  ranks  and  odd  numbered 
from  odd  numbered.  If  rank  one  has 
a  vacancy  that  vacancy  should  be  filled 
from  rank  three.  If  rank  two  has  an 
opening  it  should  be  filled  from  rank 
four  or  six  because  even  numbered 
ranks  usually  follow  the  same  pattern 
in  marching  maneuvers  and  so  do  the 
odd. 

There  are  several  items  of  funda¬ 
mental  necessity  which  will  bear  re¬ 
peated  emphasis.  First,  a  good  march¬ 
ing  tempo  should  be  determined.  In 
most  bands  this  means  shorter  steps 
for  the  long-legged  and  longer  steps 
for  the  short-legged  but  there  can  be 
a  happy  medium  by  which  the  entire 
band  may  march  at  a  good  brisk  tempo 
without  causing  the  little  fellows  to 
run  or  get  out  of  step,  remembering 
that  the  faster  the  tempo  the  shorter 
the  stride. 

Once  a  stride-length  has  been  deter¬ 
mined,  at  the  tempo  best  suited  for  the 
band,  a  few  stakes  set  in  the  ground  at 
stride-length  will  work  wonders  for 
marching  practice.  Stride-length  dis¬ 
tances  may  also  be  laid  off  with  white 


lines.  Such  basic  attention  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  those  finding  it  difficult  to 
adjust  to  the  proper  stride  and  is  good 
“check-up”  practice  for  all.  Attention 
to  proper  stride  and  tempo  should  be 
accompanied  by  emphasis  on  holding 
the  head  up,  teaching  the  band  mem¬ 
bers  to  look  a  considerable  distance 
ahead  and  not  down  at  the  feet  or  even 
as  low  as  the  feet  of  the  drum  major. 
Heads  up  will  make  the  band  show  up. 
When  the  musician  learns  to  march 
with  confidence  in  his  step  a  keener 
looking  instrument  position  is  also 
attained. 

It  is  better  to  forego  the  first  possible 
marching  appearance  and  play  only  in 
the  stands  in  order  to  build  up  more 
confidence  in  marching  fundamentals. 
With  this  confidence  assured,  the  band 
is  really  ready  for  other  basic  ma¬ 
neuvers  with  which  many  band  mem¬ 
bers  will  already  be  acquainted.  These 
include  starting,  halting,  to-the-rear, 
right  and  left  turns  and  counter¬ 
marches.  These  and  other  movements 
should  be  learned  as  units  within 
themselves '  so  that  the  band  acquires 
a  large  repertoire  of  basic  movements 
for  regular  use  and,  in  an  emergency, 
the  director  may  piece  together  any 
number  of  them  for  a  quick  and  ex¬ 
cellent  showing. 

Two  splendid  rules  will  aid  ma¬ 
terially  in  promoting  band  attention: 
first,  no  band  show  should  be  repeated 
in  its  entirety  on  consecutive  weeks 
on  the  home  field  and  second,  the  same 
march  should  not  be  played  over  and 
over  throughout  the  season.  Some 
bands  have  been  known  to  use  the 
same  “marching  march”  season  after 
season — this  going  on  lor  years.  A 
variety  of  strains  or  trios  from  several 
marches,  or  a  number  of  pep-song 
choruses,  is  a  trend  which  seems  to 
serve  much  better  and  is  far  more 
practical  than  a  single  march  played 
straight  through.  If  a  third  rule  should 
be  added  it  would  read:  do  not  use 


By  (Ojt.  $ohn  (Paid  ^itM, 

H»ad  of  Music  Deparfmenf,  Delta  State  College 
Cleveland,  Mississippi 
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heavy,  difficult  marches  on  the  field. 
They  seldom  sound  as  good  as  they 
look  on  the  program. 

A  variety  of  entrances  will  enhance 
the  opening  appearance  of  the  band 
and  sometimes  allows  for  last  minute 
changes  when  the  first  band  uses  the 
same  entrance  planned  by  the  second 
band.  A  straight  formation  is  stand¬ 
ard.  This  may  be  varied  by  bringing 
the  cornets  and  trumpets  to  the  front 
in  a  straight  or  V  formation  for  the 
introduction  or  a  trumpet  opening. 
Added  to  this  might  be  the  placing  of 
the  band  in  reverse  position,  having 
the  rear  rank  march  through  the  band 
to  its  customary  front  rank  position 
and  being  followed  in  turn  by  each 
succeeding  rank,  picking  up  the 
trumpets  at  the  proper  point.  Elaborat¬ 
ing  on  this,  the  band  may  come  on 
from  two  files  paralleling  the  goal  line 
— each  rank  stepping  off  on  the  field 
as  it  reaches  the  center  of  the  goal 
posts.  The  odd-numbered  ranks  line 
up  to  the  left  and  the  even-numbered 
ranks  to  the  right,  or  half  of  one  rank 
may  meet  its  other  half  at  the  center 
point  before  turning  front.  Again,  the 
ranks  need  not  make  a  direct  turn  to 
march  forward  but  may  converge  from 
an  angle,  a  pleasing  variation  and  not 
difficult. 

No  band  should  be  happy  with  only 
one  countermarch.  The  marching  rep¬ 
ertoire  should  contain  several .  in 
addition  to  the  commonly  used  “round” 
countermarch; 


The  square  countermarch  is  effec¬ 
tive.  In  this,  the  odd  ranks  follow 
rank  one  out  and  down  the  side  of 
the  band  in  reverse  direction,  coming 
in  behind  the  band  in  regular  rank 
formation  and  turning  front  facing 
the  new  direction.  If  done  smoothly 
and  evenly  this  gives  the  effect  of  half 
the  band  going  in  one  direction  and 


half  going  in  the  other  (intentionally.) 

A  nice  combination  of  counter¬ 
march  and  spiral  may  be  used  to  good 
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advantage  by  having  the  odd  ranks 
follow  range  one  to  the  left  for  sixteen 
steps  at  which  time  the  well-used 
spiral  is  made  after  which  the  ranks 
return  to  the  original  position  facing 
the  new  direction.  The  even  numbered 
ranks  follow  rank  two  to  the  right  in 
similar  fashion.  A  majorette  should 
lead  each  spiral,  timing  the  actions 
exactly.  This  re-vitallzes  the  well- 
worn  spiral. 

(See  diagram  below) 

A  fourth  “turn-about”  is  the  to-the- 
rear  movement  which  may  be  used  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  The  author  likes  to 
do  this  on  the  seventh  and  eighth 
count  of  the  eight-count  series:  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  step  turn;  or. 
Left,  Right,  L,  R,  L,  R,  step,  turn  on 
the  balls  of  the  feet,  step  off  on  one 
in  the  new  direction. 

The  wheel  turn  itf  pretty  and  useful 
but  difficult.  In  this,  the  whole  band 
wheels  by  ranks  at  a  given  point.  In 
a  small  band  this  maneuver  may  be 
continued  into  a  complete  round  wheel. 
In  a  larger  band  it  may  be  completed 
in  the  form  of  an  oval  or  oblong  wheel. 
If  desired,  the  whole  wheel  may  roll 
down  the  field. 

The  difficulty  in  the  above  is  les¬ 
sened  if  eight  steps  are  used  to  each 
quarter  turn.  Extended  order  may 
require  sixteen  steps.  A  very  useful 


adaptation  of  this  is  the  wheeling  of 
each  rank  by  its  entire  self  or  by  any 


A  surprising  right  or  left  turn  may 
be  done  by  having  all  ranks  turn  in 
the  usual  manner  excepting  the  last 
number  of  ranks  equal  to  the  number 
of  files.  These  last  ranks  do  not  make 
the  turn  but  continue  straight  for¬ 
ward  until  the  ranks  are  even  with  the 
files  of  the  front  part  of  the  band. 
When  this  position  is  reached  they 
immediately  face  in  the  direction  of 
the  front  ranks.  Naturally,  this  throws 
the  band  out  of  its  original  position 
and  such  a  turn  can  be  used  only  at 
the  end  or  when  the  bank  is  going 
into  a  formation  from  which  it  returns 
to  the  original  position  when  the 
original  position  is  needed  for  further 
movement. 

Most  school  stadiums  are  not  of 
sufficient  height  to  allow  for  effective 
pageantry  or  picture  work.  Where 
stadiums  are  rather  low,  maneuvers 
with  considerable  body  movement  are 
most  satisfactory,  being  understood 
easily.  Therefore,  breaking  the  band 
into  groups  for  simultaneous  and 
similar  movements  is  quite  satisfactory 
and  effective.  More  of  this  should  be 
done,  leaving  the  pageantry  to  those 
organizations  not  suited  to  playing  or 
marching  band  performance. 

One  or  two  new  movements  should 
be  added  to  the  repertoire  every  week 
of  marching  rehearsal.  The  following 
are  among  the  several  good  publica¬ 
tions  of  value  to  the  marching  band 
director: 

Building  A  Show  Band,  Wettlaufer, 
Belwin,  Inc. 

Band  Pageantry,  Bergan,  Remick 

Gridiron  Pageantry,  Righter,  C. 
Fischer,  Inc. 

Parade  Techniques,  Johnson,  Bel¬ 
win,  Inc. 

Marching  Maneuver  Series  (Ten 
Volumes),  Gamble-Hinge 

It  is  never  too  late  for  future  prep¬ 
aration  and  the  best  time  to  start  is 
now. 
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To  Give  You  a  National 
Forum  of  Baton  Twirling  and 
Majoring  with  School  Bands 


One  of  Iowa's  Best 


The  October  issue  of  Baton  Twirling 
will  be  the  most  ambitious  we  have 
ever  published.  Many  new  features  are 
being  added,  and  some  old  ones  ex¬ 
panded  and  improved  to  give  you  the 
most  complete  publication  on  this  art, 
edited  exclusively  for  baton  twirlers 
in  the  schools. 

We  will  give  you  both  instruction 
and  contest  news,  we  will  tell  you 
what  high  school  majorettes  and 
twirlers  are  doing  in  all  of  the  diversi¬ 
fied  sections  of  the  country,  we  will 


answer  the  questions  and  solve  the 
problems  of  both  twirlers  and  band¬ 
masters,  and  we  will  fascinate  you 
with  our  month-to-month  pictures, 
reports,  as  our  Search  for  America’s 
Most  Beautiful  Majorette  of  1951  gets 
under  way. 

Our  announcements  next  month  and 
the  beginning  of  our  new  feature  in 
this  department  may  astonish,  and 
surely  will  delight  you.  You  can  help 
us  greatly  to  carry  out  our  plans  by 
sending  us  pictures  and  news,  so  don’t 
fail  to  do  your  part  too. 


98  from  11  States  at  Ann  Arbor  Meet 


Winnan  of  tha  lacond  annual  UnivartHy  of  Michigan  Band's  National  Drum  Major 
contast  at  tha  Univarsity  wara  (laft  to  right):  First  How:  Hillagonds,  Hutchin¬ 
son  Road,  Flossmoor,  Illinois,  junior  high  girls'  winnar;  Jack  Rowlay,  Emianton,  Pa., 
junior  high  man’s  winnar;  Joyca  Kannady,  5293  Kandal,  Daarborn,  Michigan,  sanior 
high  girls’  winnar.  Sacond  Row:  Dan  Kohl,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  man’s  coilaga  winnar; 
Marion  Flynn,  Paw  Paw,  Michigan,  woman’s  coilaga  winnar;.  Norma  Buchon,  5331 
Hanry,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Bast  of  All  Mon  and  Woman  in  contast:  Dick  Stulgaitis. 
Route  I,  Alto,  Michigan,  senior  high  man's  winnar.  Ninety-eight  drum  majors  and 
majorettes  from  1 1  states  participated. 


Whan  Gynithe  Staley  sent  us  this 
lovely  picture  last  spring,  she  was 
twirling  baton  for  tha  S.S.T.C.  Band 
of  Springfield,  South  Dakota,  which 
is  under  tha  direction  of  C.  Wallace 
Gould,  wall  known  to  SM  readers. 
Gynithe  has  twirled  for  many  bands 
in  her  state  and  is  at  present  en¬ 
rolled  with  tha  Southern  State  Teach¬ 
ers  CoHega.  Her  home  is  in  Salem, 
and  her  twirling  instructor  is  Mr. 
Solomon  Koth  of  her  homa  town.  She 
is  a  distinguished  beauty,  as  both  her 
photograph  and  her  personal  descrip¬ 
tion  reveal. 


Beautiful  Amy 

Her  Picture  is  on  Page  19 
What  more  royal  throne  for  a  high 
school  band’s  beautiful  majorette 
than  their  very  own  base  drum? 
Tha  picture  that  greets  you  on  Page 
19  sparkles  with  tha  personality  and 
animation  of  Amy  Shaindalman  of 
Marrick,  New  York.  Amy  was  elimi¬ 
nated  from  tha  1950  Beauty  Contast 
by  her  graduation  in  January  al¬ 
though  she  did  continue  as  majorette 
with  tha  Mapham  120-pieca  band  for 
tha  remainder  of  tha  school  year, 
taking  post-graduate  work  to  qualify. 
Tha  ^nd  is  vary  wall  known  through¬ 
out  Naw  York  State.  For  the  past 
three  years,  it  has  won  tha  NYSSMA 
festival,  capturing  tha  Number  I 
rating.  Tha  highlight  of  the  activities 
last  year  was  tha  invitation  to  march 
in  tha  Thanksgiving  Day  Macy  Parade 
which  was  lad  by  Milton  Barla.  Tha 
band  is  under  tha  capable  supervision 
of  Mr.  George  L.  Pritchard. 

Amy  plays  the  tympani  in  the  band, 
has  won  many  popularity  contests, 
belongs  to  numerous  clubs,  and  is 
known  as  an  all-round  girl  who  is 
"tops"  at  Mepham.  This  fall,  she  is 
entering  tha  University  of  Miami,  at 
Coral  Gables,  Florida. 
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Lovely  Rachel  Ikard  Charts 
Career  in  Show  Business 

Studies  Music,  Dancing,  Singing 


Rachel  Ikard  of  Casper,  Wyoming,  Is 
America’s  Most  Beautiful  Baton  Twirler 
of  1950.  She  won  that  enviable  title  and 
was  proclaimed  the  winner  in  our  June 
Issue.  Rachel  graduated  from  her  high 
school  that  same  month  and  now  looks 
forward  to  a  brilliant  career,  stimulated 
by  the  fame  she  has  acquired  throughout 
the  nation  as  a  symbol  of  beauty  in 
American  girlhood. 

Many  thrilling  experiences  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  came  to  Rachel  as  cumulative 
reward  for  her  contest  victory.  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  her  were  distributed  by  Pub¬ 
licity  Director  Philip  Lesley  to  big  and 
little  newspapers  all  over  the  country, 
as  well  as  to  other  publications  and  news¬ 
casting  studios.  Here  are  some  of  the 
paragraphs  from  Rachel’s  beautiful  letter 
of  acknowledgement  received  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  early  in  August. 

”Our  daily  paper  carried  a  nice  article 
concerning  my  victory  and  I’ve  been  asked 
to  attend  several  rodeos  in  the  state  of 
Wyoming  to  twirl.  The  FYuhauf  South¬ 
west  Uniform  Company  of  Wichita,  Kan¬ 
sas,  presented  me  with  a  beautiful  custom- 


made  twirling  costume,  in  return  for 
some  pictures  which  will  be  used  in  sev¬ 
eral  National  music  magazines  and  in 


literature  which  will  be  mailed  to  more 
than  15,000  music  educators  all  over  the 
country. 

”1  received  an  offer  to  become  an  Aqua- 
maid  at  the  Cypress  Gardens  in  Winter 
Haven,  Florida.  ’They  want  me  to  escape 
the  snows  of  Wyoming  and  take  refuge 
on  the  sunny  beaches  of  Florida !  What 
a  temptation.  However  It  appears  that 
I  am  going  to  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  neither  this  nor  the  offer  made  to  me 
by  Sabie,  as  much  as  I  want  to. 

“As  a  career,  I  have  chosen  to  be  a 
professional  entertainer.  At  present  I  am 
studying  music  of  all  types — piano,  danc¬ 
ing,  singing,  twirling,  and  anything  that 
can  be  set  to  music.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
one  of  these  days  I  will  be  in  show  busi¬ 
ness  either  in  Chicago  or  New  York.  At 
least,  that  is  what  I’m  working  for. 

“Probably  the  greatest  thrill  of  all  has 
been  my  fan  mail.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  anything  has  happened  to  bring  me 
letters  from  every  part  of  the  country — 
and  even  Korea,  Honolulu,  Eniwetok  At- 
toll,  and  Germany.  The  latter  were  ac¬ 
tually  written  in  German  so  I  needed  a 
translator !’’ 

Greater  indeed  than  all  these  thrilling 
experiences  now  coming  to  Rachel,  is 
that  which  we  experience  in  having  dis¬ 
covered  her  for  you,  and  having  started 
her  upon  a  career  which  we  know  will 
be  crowned  with  success  and  will  bring 
fresh,  new,  wholesome  entertainment  to 
millions. 

Who  will  be  chosen  America’s  Most 
Beautiful  Majorette  for  1951?  We  hope 
we  can  discover  for  you  another,  equaling 
in  beauty  and  charm,  this  precious  jewel 
from  Wyoming. 


Bill  Tole  Teaches  Twirling,  Too 


Baton  twirling  may  ba  athlatic,  or  it  may  ba  an  integral  part  of  tha  music  program  j 
by  association.  In  any  case,  it  is  not  naglactad  hara,  as  Bill  has  a  big  clau  of  baton  ■ 

twirlars. 


HOW  TO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 


Newest  Instructor 
Over  175  Pictures 
Shows  Every  Move 

Tha  most  authonfic  book  avar 
published  on  this  subject. 

Makes  It  easy,  for  beginner  or 
eipert.  Fully  illustrated.  Friee 
$1.00  postpaid.  Order  Today. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
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Eastern  Group  Picks  "'Queen" 
at  Big  Oil  City  Contest 


TWIRLERSI  —  DRUM  MAJORSI 

FIRE  BATONS 
BATON  CASES  ZIPPER  COVERS 
MEDALS  AND  TROPHIES  FOR 
CONTESTS 

CONTEST  SCORE  SHEETS 
ACME  THUNDERER  WHISTLES 

COLUMBIA  SALES  CO. 

Bex  364  Slurgit,  Michigan 


Left  te  right:  Joyce  Kennedy,  Deer- 
born,  end  Merien  Flynn,  Pew  Pew, 
Michigen.  Neeme  Zerbock,  Wheeton, 
lllinoii. 


Attractive  17-year-old  Joyce  Kennedy, 
Dearborn,  Michigan,  high  school  senior, 
successfully  defended  her  title  at  the 
twirling  contest  In  Oil  City,  Pa.,  July  16, 
which  is  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
"Night  of  Music  Under  the  Stars"  pro¬ 
gram.  Thousands  of  people  gave  forth 
thunderous  applause  as  the  "1950  Queen" 
accepted  her  crown,  prizes,  gifts,  and 
flowers  presented  to  her  by  Maynard 
Velier,  supervl.sor  of  the  contest. 

During  the  day  contestants  from  sev¬ 
eral  states  competed  for  one  of  the  three 
coveted  positions  for  the  final  evening 
contest.  In  the  preliminaries  the  highest 
score  was  won  by  Naomi  Zarlwck,  top 
twirler  from  Wheaton,  IlIinoLs.  Second 
position  went  to  Joyce  Kennedy  and  third 
to  Marian  nynn,  a  smooth  twirler  from 
Paw  Paw,  Michigan. 

The  tables  turned,  however,  during  the 
evening  finals,  but  only  by  a  mere  frac¬ 


tion  of  a  I'oint.  Th“  remarkable  feature 
of  the  final  scoring  was  the  fact  that 
only  one-tenth  of  a  point  separated  the 


BY  CHAMPION  ROGER  L.  LEE 

Thousands  gladly  paid  $2.S0  for  this 
liook,  because  it  is  so  complete  —  and 
because  it  makes  twirling  so  easy  to 
learn.  Price  is  now  $1.50,  an<f  it's  the 
equivalent  of  two  books . . .  twirling  and 
signalling ...  both  are  included.  Written 
by  Roger  L.  Lee,  well-known  teacher, 
judge  and  former  national  champion. 
Get  your  copy  of  THE  BATON  today! 


PRICE  REDUCED  $150 
FROM  $2.30  TO  |  — 


750  sketches 
<48  twirling  tricks 
18  signals 

information  on  strutting 
and  baton  carries 


BOOSEY  &  HAWKES  30  West  57th  Street,  New  York  19 


first  and  second  place  winners  after 
their  .scores  were  compiled  by  the  sec¬ 
retaries.  Miss  Kennedy's  score,  based  on 
her  rare  precision,  ambidexterity,  speed. 
smoothne.ss,  aerials,  variety  and  difflculty 
of  movements,  and  presentation,  was  86 
points,  while  second  place  winner  Miss 
Zarbock  compiled  a  score  of  85.9  points. 
Third  place  winner  Miss  Flynn  scored 
81.9  points. 

In  accepting  the  top  majorette  honor 
of  this  contest  for  the  second  time.  Queen 
Kennedy  stated,  “My  deepest  thanks  to 
you  all.  Believe  me,  my  two  opponents 
are  terrific  twirlers.  It  isn’t  that  /  am 
a  better  twirler  (6an  they  are,  but  Luck 
was  with  me  tonight." 

Second  place  winner,  Naomi  Zarbock, 
a  senior  in  the  Wheaton,  Illinois  High 
School  comes  from  a  family  of  twirlers. 
She  was  a  fourth  place  winner  in  last 
year’s  Oil  City  Contest  and  is  the  proud 
posses.sor  of  45  medals  and  seven  tro¬ 
phies  for  her  baton  twirling  accomplish¬ 
ments.  At  the  pre.sent  time  she  is  major¬ 
ette  with  the  Wheaton  City  Band  and 
the  High  School  Band. 

Third  place  winner  Marian  Flynn  plans 
on  entering  college  this  fall.  She  has 
several  first  awards  in  Michigan  State 
contests. 

Judges  for  the  day  and  night  contests 
were  John  Smetzler,  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  Merle  Diles  of  Endlcott,  N.  Y.,  and 
tleorge  Walbridge,  of  Holland,  Michigan. 
The  town  was  thrown  wide  open  to  the 
contests.  Those  requesting  free  housing 
in  homes  were  treated  royally  and  at 
8 :30  A.M.  contestants  were  treated  to 
a  get-together  breakfast  at  the  Arlington 
Hotel  and  then  taken  to  the  contest 
field  in  buses.  Major  Harvey,  Grand  Old 
Man  of  Twirling,  gave  a  few  remarks 
at  the  breakfast. 

In  order  to  give  more  young  people 
a  chance  to  participate,  Mr.  Velier  stated 
that  next  year  there  is  a  great  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  contest  being  taken  to 
another  part  of  the  country.  Many  states 
have  stated  their  desire  to  participate 
in  an  official  State  Contest  and  several 
states  have  already  set  up  programs,  it 
is  .said.  More  information  on  these  ar¬ 
rangements  may  be  published  later. 


Who 

Is  America's  Most 
Beautiful  Majorette? 

Send  Your  Entry  Today 

for  the 

1951  Award 
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Poor  Mory  Doesn't  Twirl 

“Mary  the  MusicUin”  would  be  a  good 
name  for  Mary  Porter,  member  of  the 
Albany  High  School  Band  of  Albany, 
Texas.  She  plays  a  large  and  unusual 
combination  of  instruments.  She  is  first 
piccolo  and  flute  in  the  band,  and  in  the 
past  played  French  Horn  and  comet  be¬ 
fore  taking  up  the  piccolo. 

She  plays  cornet  in  the  All  Girl  Gr¬ 


in  your  community,  send  your  picture  and 
entry  for  publication  in  “Who’s  Who  in 
Twirling.”  You  don’t  have  to  be  beautiful 
to  make  this  hurdle,  but  you  do  have  to 
be  good. 


You  boys  and  girls  who  have  patiently 
developed  superb  skill  in  baton  twirling, 
who  have  won  contests  and  medals,  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  a  high  aca¬ 
demic  average,  are  intensely  newsworthy. 
If  you  are  in  that  class.  If  you  are  tops 


"Who's  Who  in  Twirling"  Score  Card 

. Gold  Medals  won  in  Baton  Twirling  Contests. 

. Other  Awards  won  at  Contests.  List  them  on  separate  sheet. 

. Number  of  different  bands  with  which  you  have  appeared. 

. Number  of  times  you  have  appeared  as  soloist. 

. Minutes  averaged  in  practicing  baton  twirling  each  day. 

. Years  you  have  twirled,  counting  this  year. 

. Scholastic  average  for  last  semester. 

. Age  Year  in  School 

Do  you  play  in  the  Band? .  If  so,  what  instrument? . 

Kindly  include  a  complete  history  of  your  Baton  Twirling  and  Music  Career, 
form.  Use  separate  sheet  for  this  information. 


Signature  of  Baton  Twirler 


Signature  of  Band  Director  or  Private  Teacher 


Signature  of  School  Principal  or  Superintendent 


chestra  and  piano  In  the  school  Swing 
Band.  Bast  year  she  played  drums  dur¬ 
ing  marching  football  season,  but  quickly 
returned  to  piccolo  and  played  a  solo  at 
the  ChrLst.nas  Concert. 

She  is  an  excellent  soloist  on  the  or¬ 
gan  and  piano,  frequently  playing  the  or- 
She  is  the  official 


gan  in  her  church, 
piano  accompanist  for  the  band,  soloist, 
and  ensembles.  She  both  sings  in  and 
helps  accompany  the  school  chorus.  She 
has  shown  ability  toward  composing  and 
arranging  music  having  heli>ed  Director 
William  E.  Hooper  with  arrangements 
for  the  band  this  year.  She  is  one  of 
six  selected  high  school  students  helping 
with  the  training  of  the  junior  band  stu¬ 
dents.  She  is  a  sophomore,  age  sixteen 
and  a  brunette. 

This  year,  Mr.ry  was  one  of  the  three 
persons  to  receive  the  Albany  Band 
Award.  In  addition  to  music  she  loves 
art  and  designed  all  .scenery  for  the  band 
stage  show.  And  what  does  she  do  with 
her  spare  period  in  school?  Yes,  you 
might  have  guessed  she  serves  as  secre¬ 
tary  and  band  hall  as.sistant  to  Director 
Hooper. 


More  Selmer  Batons  are  twirled 
by  champions  than  any 
other  make 


a  Twirl-o-Mogic  Balance  for 

more  winning  speed  and  trick 
effects. 


#  Extra  Flash  with  triple-plated 
chrome,  smooth  or  spiral  ma¬ 
chine-hammered  shafts. 


#  Most  Comploto  assortment 
for  all  ages — scientifically 
graduate  sizes,  lengths, 
and  weights. 


2  pioco  satin,  West  Point 
iackot,  braidod  front, 
short  sloovos,  V-nock, 
circular  skirt.  Stock  sixos. 
$12.50.  Whito  leather 
boots,  $3.95  plus  post- 
ogo. 


CHOOSE  FROM  ONE  OF  THESE  FAMOUS  SELMER-CLARKS: 

Tuffy  •  Midgat  •  Brewni*  •  Boby>Pro  •  Pacemoker 
Sp««dtt«r  •  0«  Luxe  Sllucninofed 


Louis  G.  Baine  &  Son 

220  Soath  State  St. 
Chicago  4,  III. 


FREE  BOOKIET  on  Baton  Twirling!  Send  post  card 
to  SELMER,  Dept.  91,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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BotoR  Twirling 


Posture  .  Beauty  .  Poise  .  Grace 


SM-bt  Begins  a  New  Search 
for  America's  Most  Beautiful 
Twirling  Majorette  of  1951 


1 


This  is  Sfriefly  a  Beauty  Contest 
It  is  NOT  a  Contest  of  Skill 


This  national  contest  is  now  in  op¬ 
eration  and  ready  to  receive  entries. 
The  contest  runs  through  the  1950- 
1951  school  year  and  the  winner  will 
be  announced  in  the  June  1951  School 
MI'SICIAN. 

Ar*  You  EligibU? 

Any  baton  twirler,  whether  major¬ 
ette  or  drum  major:  who  is  and  will 
remain  active  as  such  with  her  School 
Band  through  the  entire  school  year; 
who  maintains  a  high  scholastic 
standing;  whose  Band  Director  will 
endorse  her,  may  enter  this  contest. 
Being  t)eautiful  will  help — and  that 
means  beauty  in  face  and  form,  plus 
the  grace  and  charm  which  make 
beauty  more  than  skin  deep.  This  is 
not  a  contest  of  skill,  but  is  limited 
to  baton  twirlers. 

How  1o  Entor 

Entry  is  by  photograph.  Judgment 
is  by  photograph.  So,  it,  or  they,  had 
better  be  good.  Photographs  should 


be  8x10  blue-black  commercial  prints, 
unmounted,  should  be  full  length, 
without  amputations:  modest  and  free 
of  unnecessary  adornment,  do  not 
wear  a  hat  or  shako.  If  you  want  to 
strike  a  pose,  all  right,  but  don’t  be 
a  contortionist.  Reveal  your  face  from 
its  prettiest  angle.  An  additional  close- 
up  of  the  face  may  be  included.  On 
the  back  of  the  picture,  at  the  bottom, 
write  with  ink,  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  on  a  separate  sheet  give 
such  information  as  will  aid  the 
editors  in  qualifying  your  entry.  If 
you  make  that  first  hurdle,  you  will 
be  sent  a  general  entry  blank  and 
your  picture  will  be  published  some¬ 
time  during  the  school  year  as  one 
of  the  runners-up.  Pictures  become 
our  property  and  cannot  be  returned. 

Who  WiH  Judge? 

Again  this  year,  the  entire  beauty 


staff  of  the  Sabie  School  of  Radio, 
Television,  and  Commercial  Modeling, 
Chicago,  will  give  full  time  to  study¬ 
ing  and  analyzing  photographs  and 
the  Information  given  on  the  entry 
blanks.  These  Connoisseurs  of  Charm 
are  experienced  and  accurate.  Their 
judgment  will  be  final. 

Whot  Will  You  Win? 

Fame.  Yes,  just  Fame.  But  in  the 
wake  of  that  fame  will  come  many 
unpredicted  blessings;  gifts  from  man¬ 
ufacturers,  scholarships,  trips,  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  capiUlize  on  your  beauty 
in  many  lucrative  ways.  Sabie,  for 
example,  offers  in  advance  a  complete 
course  in  charm  and  modeling.  Philip 
Lesley  will  rush  your  picture  through 
all  major  news  agencies  to  publishers 
throughout  America.  But  best  of  all, 
your  own  home  town  will  “discover” 
you  and  carry  the  laurels  of  honor  to 
your  door. 

Make  your  entry  now. 


Mail  Your  Entry — Send  Photograph  for  This  Feature 


Picturas  of  many  beautiful  majoreffes 
paraded  across  the  beauty  editor's 
desk  last  spring  too  late  for  our  clos¬ 
ing  June  issue.  This  one  of  Juanita 
Mucklaroy,  a  junior  of  Nacogdoches, 
Texas,  High  School  caught  our  fancy. 
She  has  been  head  twirler  with  the 
High  School  Band  for  the  past  two 
years.  Ike  R.  Cox  is  her  director,  who 
praises  her  outstanding  ability  as  a 
twirler  with  his  73-piece  band.  In 
spite  of  her  active  school  life,  she 
maintains  a  high  scholastic  standing. 


IDEAL  MEASUREMENT  CHART— AGE  15  to  18.  DO  YOU  FIT? 


Bust 

Waist 

Hips 

Thigh 

Calf 

Ankle 

4-11 

95 

30H 

23  H 

31 

18  A 

11  A 

7 

5-0 

100 

31  H 

23  H 

31  A 

18  A 

11  A 

7  A 

5-1 

105 

,32  H 

23  H 

32 

19 

12 

7  A 

5-2 

110 

32  H 

23  A 

32  A 

19  A 

12  A 

7  A 

5-3 

115 

32 

24 

33 

19  A 

12  A 

7  A 

5-4 

120 

33  H 

24  H 

33  A 

19  A 

12  A 

7  A 

5-5 

125 

33  H 

24  H 

34  A 

20  A 

12  A 

7  A 

5-6 

130 

34 

25  H 

35 

20  H 

12  A 

8 

5-7 

135 

35 

26 

36 

m 

8  A 

5-8 

140 

36 

!  27  1  37 

1  21 

13  A 

8  ,4 

AND  THIS  IS  YOU,  BE  HONEST,  NOW 


Name . Age 

Address . 

Directors  Name . 
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Record  Number  Take  Part  in 
Rejuvenated  Band  Program 

The  schools  of  Weston  and  Lewis 
counties.  West  Virgtnla,  are  in  the  midst 
of  an  extensive  improvement  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  instrumental  music  under  the 
guidance  of  Weston’s  director  of  bands, 
Sidney  J.  Katz. 

In  Innovating  his  program  Mr.  Katz 
says  he  has  had  the  full  cooi>eration  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  County  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  Kenneth  W.  Shaffer, 
Weston  High  School  Principal  Fred  P. 
Welhl,  and  Central  Grade  school  princii>al 
Glenn  L.  Brown. 

The  program  was  launched  after  care¬ 
ful  planning  and  a  concert  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  instruments  was  given  for  the 
fourth  to  six  grade  pupils  of  Weston  ele¬ 
mentary  school  and  their  parents  by  the 
Senior  high  band.  Every  child  interested 
in  playing  an  instrument  was  Individually 
tested  by  Mr.  Katz  during  the  following 
weeks. 

The  elementary  group  meets  three  times 
a  week  and  all  own  their  instruments  with 
the  exception  of  six  instruments  which 
are  supplied  by  the  board  of  education. 

Only  a  few  students  have  dropped  out 
because  of  a  lack  of  ability  or  Interest. 
The  method  employed  by  Mr.  Katz  Ls 
described  as  the  "functional  method”  and 
is  taught  at  Teachers  college,  Columbia 
university  in  which  all  the  instruments 
play  melodic  exerci.ses  and  melodies  to¬ 
gether  from  the  very  beginning.  This 
group  at  pre.sent  numbers  65. 


The  Guggenheim  Memorial 
Concerts  End  33rd  Season 

The  thirty-third  season  of  The  Guggen¬ 
heim  Memorial  Concerts,  given  by  The 
(bildman  Band,  was  comi)leted  on  Sun¬ 
day  evening  August  13th.  As  in  previous 
.summers,  the  fifty  concerts  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  alternated  between  Central  Park  in 
New  Yo'rk  and  Pro.spect  Park  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  With  the  end  of  the  1950  season,  the 
total  of  free  concerts  given  in  this  series 
reached  the  Impressive  total  of  1896. 

The  educational  value  of  the  concerts 
is  shown  by  the  number  of  high  school 


bands  that  attend  them  as  units.  Many  of 
these  come  from  considerable  distances. 
Special  .seats  were  reserved  for  students, 
and  Pr.  Goldman  always  performed  some¬ 
thing  of  special  interest  to  them. 


Ray  Dvorak  Returns  as 
Director  of  the  Univ. 

of  Wisconsin  Band 

What  could  be  happier  news  than  this — 
that  Hay  Dvorak,  director  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  band,  who  suffered  a 
tragic  accident  in  a  train  wreck  in  April, 
1948,  Is  now  sufficiently  recovered  to  return 
to  his  podium. 

When  you  recall  the  seriousness  of  Mr. 
Dvorak’s  accident  that  severed  one  arm 
and  cru.shed  the  left  leg,  you  will  appre¬ 
ciate  his  gallant  victory  In  recapturing  his 
active  usefulness.  His  faith  has  carried 
him  through  a  devastating  trial,  and  is  as 
much  a  victory  for  all  of  us  as  for  him¬ 
self. 

The  inspiring  significance  of  Ray 
Dvorak’s  long  period  of  recovery  and  con¬ 
valescence  Is  the  high  spirit  of  assurance 
which  never  left  him.  While  he  patiently 
waited  for  his  members  to  heal,  his  work 
continued  in  planning  and  writing.  Last 
year,  two  of  his  songs  for  mixed  chorus 
were  published,  and  he  has  just  finished 
editing  a  new  University  of  Wisconsin 
.songbook.  He  has  several  more  songs  in 
work,  and  has  arranged  two  fanfares 
which  will  become  part  of  his  football 
shows  during  the  coming  months. 

We  regard  the.se  as  expressions  of  grati¬ 
tude  that  his  life  was  spared ;  an  honorary 
membership  In  the  Rotary  Club  of  Madi¬ 
son ;  a  Life  membership  in  the  Wisconsin 
School  Music  Association,  and  in  April  of 
this  year,  president-elect  of  the  Wisconsin 
Bandmasters’  As.sociation. 

"I  have  many  things  for  which  to  be 
thankful,”  writes  Ray,  "I  enjoy  general 
good  health ;  Florence,  my  wife,  has  been 
not  only  a  patient  loving  wife,  but  a  nurse 
and  cheerleader  as  well ;  for  our  three 
children,  Robert,  11,  Katharine,  8,  and 
Theresa,  7  ;  and  my  friends  who  gave  me 
encouragement.  But  above  all  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  for  Faith,  Faith  in  God,  for  without 
E'aith  there  is  no  hope,  and  without  hope 
no  courage.  Deo  Gratias !” 


Founding  of  NMC  ** 20-Year 
Club**  Actually  Achieved 

The  ‘‘20-Year  Club"  was  activated  at 
the  National  Music  Camp  on  August  5th. 
Nineteen  old-timers  who  had  attended 
Interlochen  twenty  or  more  years  ago 
made  the  first  Annual  Pilgrimage  back 
to  camp. 

Forrest  L.  McAlli.ster  (author  of  ‘‘I 
Hear  Music  Everywhere")  was  elected 
President  of  the  Club.  'Winchester  Rich¬ 
ard,  Director  of  the  Hartland  Area  Mu¬ 
sic  Project  was  elected  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer. 

The  October  issue  of  School  MuMcian 
will  carry  a  feature  article  and  pictorial 
story  of  the  ‘‘20-Y’ear  Club.”  Beginning 
in  the  November  issue,  Winchester  Rich¬ 
ard  will  write  a  ‘‘20-Year  Club”  column 
to  appear  in  the  news  section. 

Plans  Exceptional  Year 

The  University  of  Arizona  Band  is 
making  extensive  preparations  for  the 
-school  year.  Anticipating  an  even  larger 
band  than  in  previous  years,  additional 
uniforms  and  white  trousers,  new  music 
and  additional  instruments  have  been 
ordered.  Plans  are  being  laid  for  spec¬ 
tacular  .shows  at  the  home  and  out-of- 
town  football  games.  Appropriate  music 
will  be  u-sed  for  the  various  formations, 
and  it  is  planned  to  ntake  the  shows  of 
the  pageant  type. 

The  band  membership  will  include  .some 
fine  musicians  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Outstanding  players  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  New  York,  and  other  musical  cen¬ 
ters  have  received  band  scholarships  and 
will  be  with  the  University  band  this 
fall.  A  number  of  Arizona  high  school 
graduates  have  also  been  awarded  band 
.scholarships  and  will  be  on  hand  when 
the  band  begins  its  rehearsals. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Administration,  the  band  pro¬ 
gram  will  have  some  new  and  Interesting 
features  this  year.  By  playing  in  the 
Marching  Band  students  may  earn  their 
first  semester  Physical  Education  credit. 
Also,  students  majoring  in  music  may 
receive  two  units  of  credit  for  each  se¬ 
mester  that  they  play  in  the  band.  These 
innovations  in  the  band  setup  will  prove 
attractive  to  many  students. 


Th*  0«p«r1in*n1  of  Music  in  th«  public  schools  at  Kingston,  New  York,  prasants  this 
fina  band  which  is  undar  tha  diraction  of  Marlin  E.  Morrattc.  Ha'ry  Barchin  has  tha 
orchastra,  and  tha  antira  music  dapartmant  is  diractad  by  Laonard  Stina.  Tha 
musical  groups  ara  in  high  favor  with  tha  community  and  taka  a  strong  part  in  tha 
social  Ufa  of  tha  city. 


Concert  and  Alumni  Bands 
Merge 

In  celebration  of  its  thirtieth  anniver¬ 
sary  the  Columbia  City  High  School  Con¬ 
cert  Band,  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Welty,  combined  with  a  forty  piece 
alumni  band,  under  the  baton  of  the 
former  directors,  Lawrence  .lohnston  and 
Phil  Farren,  to  present  a  concert  on 
Sunday,  May  14. 

The  concert  was  played  to  a  capacity 
crowd.  A  twenty-two  page  .souvenir  pro¬ 
gram  containing  snapshots,  the  history 
of  the  band,  the  contest  results,  and  a 
picture  of  the  present  concert  organi¬ 
zation  was  given  to  each  jierson  attend¬ 
ing  the  event. 

The  year  1919  marked  the  birth  of 
the  musical  organization  when  thirty- 
five  boys  of  all  ages  (some  were  grad¬ 
uated)  answered  the  call  of  conductor 
Phil  Farren.  During  these  beginning 
years  the  band  was  definitely  an  extra- 
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curricular  activity.  The  municians  played  i 
for  several  i>olitical  rallies,  numerous  I 
sijeeches,  and  the  county  fair.  The  first 
pirl.s  were  admitted  into  the  hand  In 
l‘t24. 

In  1927  Mr.  Farren  was  succeeded  by 
I’res.  Wilcox  of  Auburn,  Indiana,  who 
drove  to  Columbia  City  three  times  a 
week  to  instruct  the  musicians. 

Lawrence  B.  Johnston,  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  first  band  and  graduate  of 
l>epauw  University,  assumed  the  director¬ 
ship  of  the  C.C.  band  in  1931  as  the 
lirst  graduate  musician  and  full  time  di¬ 
rector.  The  “big  time"  era  was  launched. 
Columbia  City  was  put  on  the  map  in 
1934  by  the  powerful  marching  band  at 
the  national  contest  in  Lies  Moines.  In 
the  years  to  follow,  1936,  1938,  and  1940, 
Columbia  City  went  on  to  win  the  na¬ 
tional  contests  in  marching  and,  the 
latter  two  years,  in  concert  i)laying.  In 
1940  Mr.  Johnston  left  Columbia  City 
to  accept  a  po.sltion  with  Bosse  High 
School  in  Kvansville,  Indiana. 

Hu.ston  Keed,  formerly  of  Harlan,  Ky., 
served  only  one  year  as  director  here, 
but  retained  the  band’s  eligibility  for  na¬ 
tional  contests. 

In  the  fall  of  1941  Hubert  Welty,  band 
director  at  Klkhart,  came  to  fill  the  po¬ 
sition  as  head  instrumental  instructor 
in  Columbia  City. 

During  this  time  a  permanent  dance 
band,  one  of  the  few  in  the  state,  was 
organized.  The  marching  band  served  as 
oillcial  band  for  the  1948  Indiana  State 
Fair  and  the  concert  band  played  for 
the  inauguration  of  (Jovernor  Ralph 
dates  in  1945. 

The  concert  band  now  consisting  of 
fifty  pieces  has  received  eighteen  first 
division  awards  and  one  second  division 
award  since  1933.  The  forty-eight  piece 
marching  band  has  received  sweepstakes 
trophy  since  1933.  Alumni  members  of 
these  two  organizations  now  number  well 
over  five  hundred. 

The  influence  that  these  musicians  have 
had  on  the  development  of  the  entire 
community  of  Columbia  City  will  be  far 
reaching  and  never  ending. 

By  Earleen  Kniaa 


Eminent  Ladies  of  the  Podium 


No.  2.  Miss  Gladys  Stone,  Elmira,  Oregon 

The  siiarkling  musical  success  of  the 
Klmira  Union  High  School  Band  in  Ore-  | 
gon  is  a  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  young 
woman  who  has  brought  jierfectlon  to  I 
the  organization.  Gladys  Stone  has  under  | 
her  direction,  a  fifty-piece  concert  band, 
drawn  from  a  student  body  of  239.  Her 
group  was  one  of  four  to  receive  Superior  1 
ratings  in  last  spring's  State  music  con¬ 
test,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  I 
bands  in  its  class  in  her  entire  state. 

Miss  Stone’s  band  plays  a  particularly  | 
strong  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Their  own  Spring  and  Fall  con¬ 
tests  are  well  attended,  and  they  unite 
with  other  musical  groups  for  festivals 
and  ensemble  recitals.  Her  ensemble 
groups  are  aUso  in  the  Sui>erior  class  in 


49th  Annual  Fret 
Convention  Huge  Success 

The  49th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Guild  of  Banjoists,  Mandolin- 
ists  &  Guitarists  set  a  new  high  in  at¬ 
tendance,  |>erformance  and  enjoyment. 
Fretted  bands  and  orchestras,  teachers, 
students,  artists,  manufacturers,  publish¬ 
ers  and  lecturers  from  all  |>arts  of  North 
America  treked  to  Cincinnati  to  attend 
the  four-day  conclave  at  Hotel  Gibson  in 
J  uly. 

The  highest  scoring  solo  was  won  by 
Russell  Pollock,  Zanesville,  student  of 
Billy  Steed,  winning  the  Florence  Tyrrell 
Trf.phy.  Best  composition  for  Associate 
members  was  Jack  Findley  of  Hamilton, 
(*nt.,  Canada,  student  of  Percy  Wadding- 
ton,  who  won  the  Krnest  J.  Tyrrell  Tro¬ 
phy.  Two  gold  medals  by  Percy  Wadding- 
ton  awarded  to  students  under  12  went 
to  Anthony  Guerere,  Hammonton,  X.  J., 
student  of  "Hap"  Brander,  and  Kphie 
Fithian,  Hammonton,  Brander  the  teacher 
again. 

The  1951  Guild  convention  will  be  held 
in  the  east  next  year,  its  site  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  a  committee,  or  the  Board  at 
Mid-Year  Meeting.  New  Y'ork,  Atlantic 
City,  and  Wildwood,  N.  J.  and  Boston  are 
being  considered. 


Here  are  the  Three  Musketeers  of 
Miss  Stone's  bend  of  the  the  last 
school  year.  They  graduated  in  June 
and  all  received  Master  Musician 
keys.  They  are:  Stan  Southerland, 
clarinet;  Dwight  Knight,  tuba;  and 
Bill  Aukarman,  cornet.  Stan  was 
awarded  the  Senior  Band  Trophy. 


Gladys  Stone  is  the  director  of  the 
Union  High  School  Band  at  Elmira, 
Oregon,  and  is  distinguishingly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  all  branches  of  the  art. 

State  conte.'itp.  This  is  one  of  Miss  Stone’s 
particular  Interests. 

Ltooking  forward,  her  ambition  is  to 
have  a  band  room  with  risers,  and  in¬ 
dividual  practice  rooms,  and  Mi.ss  Stone 
hopes  to  achieve  this  yet  this  fall.  She 
has  plans  in  process  to  carry  music  down 
to  the  elementary  grades  and  span  the 
distance  from  beginner  to  high  school 
commencement,  with  music. 

Based  on  the  point  system.  Miss  Stone 
credits  her  award  system  as  her  chief 
motivating  influence.  Pins  and  letters 
lead  U]i  to  a  final  prise,  the  Senior  Band 
Trophy.  A  band  club  is  coni|>osed  of  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  earned  letters,  and  they 
are  the  main  governing  body  of  the  band. 

Miss  Stone  graduated  from  the  School 
of  Music,  University  of  Oregon,  in  1948. 
She  is  doing  a  remarkable  job  for  her 
early  experience  and  contributing  to  those 
under  her  charge,  an  influence  for  good 
which  will  bless  them  throughout  their 
lives. 


This  it  fha  Elmira  Union  High  School  Band  of  tha  graat  ttata  of  Oragon,  a  finaly- 
intfrumanfed  group  which  Mitt  Stone  hat  tuccettfully  developed  and  made  tha 
pride  of  her  community. 
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I  Hear  Music  i 
—EVERYWHERE 

By  Forrest  L  MeAtlisfer 

_ 

Fall  is  In  the  air ! !  Blended  with  the 
frroans  and  moans  of  reluctant  youn^ 
people  preparing  to  go  back  to  school, 
can  be  heard  the  tap  of  drums  and  the 
bowing  of  the  violin  as  schooi  musicians 
all  over  the  country  are  tuning  up  for 
another  big  year  of  school  music.  Yes, 
the  new  school  year  promises  to  bring 
more  music  to  more  Americans  than  ever 
before. 

Now  to  report  where  I  heard  music 
during  the  pa.st  three  months  of  vacation. 

In  June  it  was  Dallas,  Texas,  to  M.  C. 
the  annual  outdoor  celebration  of  the 
Texas  Restaurant  Association.  Coupled 
with  a  western  theme  that  included  cos¬ 
tumes,  contests  and  appropriate  Bar  B.  Q. 
was  real  homelike  music.  Western  songs 
were  sung  like  Fred  Warlng’s  Glee  Club ; 
western  orchestras  played  for  dancing. 
After  your  writer  was  made  an  honor¬ 
ary  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Dallas  County,  he 
taught  the  Sheriff  to  accompany  the 
crowd  on  the  ukulele  to  "Home  on  the 
Range.”  All  learned  to  play  the  ocarina. 

As  one  "Texas  Quarter-Horser”  put  it, 
"Yep,  that’s  real  fine  music.” 

On  to  Dakeside,  Ohio,  to  conduct  five 
courses  in  music  to  the  some  400  con¬ 
ferees  that  attended  the  North  American 
YMCA  shared  conference.  Here  physical 
education  instructors  Joined  with  pro¬ 
gram  directors  and  guidance  personnel 
in  learning  about  the  Organization  and 
Administration  of  YMCA  Music  Pro¬ 
grams  (see  your  “Y”  people  soon)  ;  How 
to  Organize  Class  Plano,  Ukulele,  Har- ' 
monica.  Guitar,  Accordion  and  other  rec¬ 
reational  groups :  Better  Congregational 
Singing ;  Song  Leading  Techniques ;  and 
How  to  Play  Recreational  Instruments, 
were  covered.  All  were  excited  about  what 
could  be  developed  in  their  home  town 
“Y.”  It  might  be  well  for  some  of  your 
school  musicians  to  offer  to  help  them  get 
started. 

From  there  to  Cooley’s  Cabins  on  Loon 
I.ake,  Wisconsin,  for  a  weeks  fl.shing  and 
canoe  singing  (caught  lots  of  Bass). 
Following  this  was  another  weeks  course 
of  music  for  YMCA  Executive  Secretaries 
at  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin.  Again  these 
people  are  anxious  to  put  more  music 
into  their  home  YMCA’s. 

July  brought  a  trip  to  three  colleges 
and  universities  in  Michigan.  Addresses 
and  lecture  demonstrations  were  given 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan  State  College  at  Lan¬ 
sing  and  Western  Michigan  College  of 
Education,  Kalamazoo.  In  each  case, 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students 
were  amazed  to  find  out  about  the  gen¬ 
erous  field  services  of  the  American  Mu¬ 
sic  Conference.  Few  had  realized  that 
here  was  a  public  service  organization, 
supported  by  all  segments  of  the  music 
industry,  that  was  ready  to  help  them 
develop  more  public  Interest  in,  and  sup-  | 
port  for,  music  in  all  phases  in  their 
home  town  without  cost.  Always  the 
same  questions,  "How  can  we  borrow 
your  new  film,  ’You  Can  Make  Music?*  ” 
"What  should  we  do  to  have  an  AMC 
field  representative  come  to  our  town  for 


a  week’s  work?”  The  answer  remained 
the  same.  Write  the  American  Music 
Conference,  332  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  4,  Illinois,  for  information. 

The  Summer  Band  Director’s  Clinic 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  William 
1).  Revelli  in  July  was  one  of  the  finest 
visited  to  date.  These  Directors  devoted 
a  half-day  to  discussing  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral’s  recommendation  to  consider  drop¬ 
ping  inter-scholastic  competition  projects. 

I  Their  attitude  seems  to  reflect  the  world 
old  proverb,  "It's  not  whether  we  have 
a  choice  in  the  matter,  it’s  whether  we 

I  are  to  be  told  or  not.” 

Next  was  the  excellent  Piano  Work¬ 
shop  Clinic  sponsored  by  the  University 
of  Minne.sota,  the  Minnesota  Music 
Teachers  Association  and  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Twin  City  Music  Mer¬ 
chants.  Miss  Polly  Gibbs,  Vice-Chair¬ 
man  of  MENC’s  Piano  Committee,  was 
acclaimed  by  the  131  private  and  school 
piano  teachers.  More  children  will  now 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  play 
the  piano  becau.se  of  properly  taught 
class  piano,  and  many  3rd  or  4th  grade 
classrooms  will  have  "keyboard  experi¬ 
ence”  as  a  regular  part  of  their  school 
music  les.son.  Wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful 
if  all  children  In  the  3rd  or  4th  grade.s 
receive  a  basic  music  education  by  us¬ 
ing  the  piano  keyboard  as  an  effective 
tool? 

Finally,  joining  the  old  timers  in  the 
first  annual  pilgrimage  to  “Interlochen” 
for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Twenty-Year 
Club,  your  writer  was  honored  by  being 
elected  the  President  of  this  newly  or¬ 
ganized  Club. 

Twenty-Yearers’  came  from  far  and 
wide  to  live  again  the  wonderful  days 
they  lived  at  Interlochen  on  or  before 
1930. 

Dr.  Joseph  Maddy,  President,  presented 
the  Club  to  the  1,800  elementary,  high 
.school  and  college  students  during  a  Sun¬ 
day  morning  assembly.  100  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  joined  the  campers  in  giving  us  two 
days  of  wonderful  hospitality.  Four  con¬ 
certs,  two  broadcasts  and  two  recitals 
were  heard  in  two  days.  Do  you  know  of 
any  place  in  the  country  where  18  sym¬ 
phonies  are  played  in  two  weeks?  Music 
will  come  and  music  will  go  as  students 
I  never  grow  younger,  but  Interlochen  will 
go  on  forever  to  set  the  pattern  of  true 
Americanism  for  our  youth  through  the 
greatest  of  ali  the  arts — MUSIC. 

"THOUGHTS  WHILE  SHAVING" 

I  wonder  when  some  energetic  band 
director  or  student  will  write  a  .series  of 
chime  solos  with  band  accompaniment. 
There  is  certainly  a  need  for  them,  what 
with  all  the  chime  sets  in  this  country. 

I  wonder  how  many  directors  and  stu¬ 
dents  know  when  and  why,  and  by  whom, 
the  National  School  Band  Directors  As¬ 
sociation  was  formed? 

Seems  funny  that  somef)ne  hasn’t  ex¬ 
perimented  with  blending  a  guitar  sec¬ 
tion  into  a  symphonc  original. 

What  is  to  become  of  music  contests? 

Will  band  directors  realize  that  the 
football  gridiron  is  their  nvost  iKJtent  pub¬ 
lic  relations  tool  this  fall?  Will  they 
demonstrate  the  musical  as  well  as  the 
marching  potential  as  they  build  their 
half-time  shows?  Will  they  realize  a 
choral  singing  band  will  be  listened  to 
if  given  a  chance? 

■When,  if  ever,  will  a  National  Twirl¬ 
ing  Association  be  formed?  Who  are  the 
logical  leaders?  'Would  It  heli)  contests? 
I  wonder  how  many  people  realize  how 


Student  Union  Building 
Ready  for  Fall  Term  at 
VanderCook.  Muaic  and 
Academic  Courses  Offered 

When  the  Fall  Term  Students  at  the 
VanderCook  School  of  Music  return  on 
September  18,  they  will  find  a  new  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  former  VanderCook  buildings 
ready  for  their  use.  With  the  oijening 
during  the  Summer  Session  of  a  modern 
cafeteria  on  the  first  floor,  the  Student 
Union  Building  has  been  completed.  In 
addition  to  the  cafeteria  it  houses  a  stu¬ 
dent  lounge  with  television  and  many 
other  conveniences  on  the  second  floor, 
and  an  additional  dormitory  for  older 
students  on  the  third  floor. 

Academic  and  education  courses  will 
be  taught  at  the  VanderCook  School 
through  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  a  Nationally  ac¬ 
credited  Institution,  including  the  North 
Central  As.sociation. 

The  VanderCook  School  of  Music, 
which  offers  both  the  Bachelor  and  Mas¬ 
ter  degree  In  Music  Education,  is  one  of 
our  fastest  growing  .schools  in  the  Mid¬ 
west.  W’ith  the  completion  of  the  new 
building,  it  will  be  able  to  enroll  addi¬ 
tional  students  when  the  Fall  Term  opens 
on  September  18.  You  may  receive  a 
Fall  Term  Bulletin  by  requesting  one 
from  the  Vanderfltook  School  of  Music, 
1655  W’a.shington  Blvd.,  Chicago  12,  Illi¬ 
nois. 


many  different  contests  are  held  each 
year  with  few,  if  any,  using  the  same 
standards  of  adjudication.  Perhaps  a 
National  A.s.sf)ciation  of  Twirling  Instruc¬ 
tors  is  needed.  It  should  stimulate — cer¬ 
tainly  not  eliminate. 


Cheaper  Than 
Binding  Your  Own 

All  New  Fresh  Copies 


Order  Vol.  21  Now 

Each  summer  copies  of  the  preceding  school 
year's  issues  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June  inclusive,  are  bound  info  fine 
books.  These  bindings  are’  in  red  library 
Hnen  with  stiff  covers.  Gold  lettering.  Price, 
$4.35  including  mailing  charges.  Cash  in  full 
must  accompany  all  orders  whether  for  im¬ 
mediate  or  future  delivery.  Limited  supply. 
Order  your  Volume  21  (Sept.  '49 — June  '50) 
NOW. 

The  School  Musician 

28  E.  Jackson,  Chicago  4 


Most  of  the  Cuts 

(halftonot) 

used  in  the  S.  M. 

ore  available 
after  Publication 
at  $2.00  each 
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turricular  activity.  The  musicians  played  , 
for  .'ieveral  political  rallle.'i,  numerous  ! 
si)eeches,  and  the  county  fair.  The  first 
Kirhs  were  admitted  into  the  band  in 
1924. 

In  1927  Mr.  Farren  was  succeeded  by 
Pres.  Wilcox  of  Auburn,  Indiana,  who 
drove  to  Columbia  City  three  times  a 
week  to  instruct  the  musicians. 

I.iawrence  B.  Johnston,  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  first  band  and  graduate  of 
I  lepauw  University,  assumed  the  director¬ 
ship  of  the  C.C.  band  in  1931  as  the 
first  fn'aduate  mu.sleian  and  full  time  di¬ 
rector.  The  “big  time”  era  was  launched, 
f'olumbia  City  was  put  on  the  map  in 
1934  by  the  powerful  marching  band  at 
the  national  contest  in  l>es  Modnes.  In 
the  years  to  follow,  1936,  1938,  and  1940, 
Columbia  City  went  on  to  win  the  na¬ 
tional  contests  in  marching  and,  the 
latter  two  years,  in  concert  playing.  In 
1940  Mr.  Johnston  left  Columbia  City 
to  accept  a  position  with  Bos.se  High 
School  in  Kvansville,  Indiana. 

Huston  Heed,  formerly  of  Harlan,  Ky., 
served  onl.v  one  year  as  director  here, 
but  retained  the  band's  eligibility  for  na¬ 
tional  contests. 

In  the  fall  of  1941  Kobert  Welty,  band 
director  at  Klkhart,  came  to  fill  the  po¬ 
sition  as  head  instrumental  instructor 
in  Columbia  City. 

During  this  time  a  i)ermanent  dance 
band,  one  of  the  few  in  the  state,  was 
organized.  The  marching  band  served  as 
official  band  for  the  1948  Indiana  State 
Fair  and  the  concert  band  played  for 
the  inauguration  of  (lovernor  Halph 
dates  in  1945. 

The  concert  band  now  consisting  of 
fifty  pieces  has  received  eighteen  first 
division  awards  and  one  .second  division 
award  since  1933.  The  forty-eight  piece 
marching  band  has  received  sweepstakes 
trophy  since  1933.  Alumni  members  of 
these  two  organizations  now  number  well 
over  five  hundred. 

The  Influence  that  these  musicians  have 
had  on  the  development  of  the  entire 
community  of  Columbia  City  will  be  far 
reaching  and  never  ending. 

By  Earleen  Kniss 


49fh  Annual  Fret 
Convention  Huge  Success 

The  49th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  duild  of  Banjoists,  Mandolin- 
ists  &  (lUitarists  .set  a  new  high  in  at¬ 
tendance,  performance  and  enjoyment. 
Fretted  bands  and  orchestras,  teachers, 
students,  artists,  manufacturers,  iiublish- 
ers  and  lecturers  from  all  parts  of  North 
America  treked  to  Cincinnati  to  attend 
the  four-day  conclave  at  Hotel  Oibson  in 
July. 

The  highest  scoring  solo  was  won  by 
Hu.ssell  Pollock,  Zanesville,  student  of 
Billy  Steed,  winning  the  Florence  Tyrrell 
Trophy.  Best  composition  for  Associate 
members  was  Jack  Findley  of  Hamilton, 
Dnt.,  Canada,  student  of  Perc.v  Wadding- 
ton,  who  won  the  Krnest  J.  Tyrrell  Tro¬ 
phy.  Two  gold  medals  by  Percy  Wadding- 
ton  awarded  to  students  under  12  went 
to  Anthony  Guerere,  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
student  of  “Hap”  Brander,  and  Kphie 
Fithian,  Hammonton,  Brander  the  teacher 
again. 

The  1951  Guild  convention  will  be  held 
in  the  east  next  year,  its  site  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  a  committee,  or  the  Board  at 
Mid-Year  Meeting.  New  York,  Atlantic 
City,  and  Wildwood,  N.  J.  and  Boston  are 
being  considered. 


Eminent  Ladies  of  the  Podium 


No.  2,  Miss  Gladys  Stone,  Elmira,  Oregon 

The  8|)arkling  musical  success  of  the  : 

Klmira  Union  High  School  Band  in  Ore-  1 
gun  is  a  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  young  | 
woman  who  has  brought  perfection  to  I 
the  organization.  Gladys  Stone  has  under  ; 
her  direction,  a  fifty-piece  concert  band,  1 
drawn  from  a  student  body  of  230.  Her  ! 
group  was  one  of  four  to  receive  Superior  j 
ratings  in  last  spring's  State  music  con-  j 
test,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
bands  in  its  class  in  her  entire  state.  | 

Miss  Stone's  band  plays  a  particularly 
strong  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Their  own  Spring  and  Fall  con¬ 
tests  are  well  attended,  and  they  unite 
with  other  musical  groups  for  festl\"als 
and  ensemble  recitals.  Her  ensemble 
groups  are  also  in  the  Superior  class  In 


Gladys  Stone  U  the  director  of  tfie 
Union  High  School  Band  at  Elmira, 
Oregon,  and  i$  distinguithingly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  all  branches  of  the  art. 


Slate  contests.  This  is  one  of  Miss  Stone's 
Iiarticular  interests. 

Booking  forward,  her  ambition  is  to 
have  a  band  room  with  risers,  and  In¬ 
dividual  practice  rooms,  and  Miss  Stone 
hoi»es  to  achieve  this  yet  this  fall.  She 
has  plans  in  process  to  carry  music  down 
to  the  elementary  grades  and  span  the 
distance  from  beginner  to  high  school 
commencement,  with  music. 

Based  on  the  point  system.  Miss  Stone 
credits  her  award  system  as  her  chief 
motivating  influence.  Pins  and  letters 
lead  U))  to  a  final  prize,  the  Senior  Band 
Trophy.  A  band  club  is  com|M>sed  of  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  earned  letters,  and  they 
are  the  main  governing  body  of  the  band. 

Miss  Stone  graduated  from  the  School 
of  Music,  University  of  Oregon,  in  1948. 
She  is  doing  a  remarkable  Job  for  her 
early  experience  and  contributing  to  those 
under  her  charge,  an  influence  for  good 
which  will  liless  them  throughout  their 
lives. 


Hera  ere  the  Three  Musketeers  of 
Miss  Stone's  band  of  the  the  last 
school  year.  They  graduated  in  June 
and  all  received  Master  Musician 
keys.  They  are:  Stan  Southerland, 
clarinet;  Dwight  Knight,  tuba;  and 
Bill  Aukarman,  cornet.  Stan  was 
awarded  the  Senior  Band  Trophy. 


This  is  the  Elmira  Union  High  School  Band  of  the  great  state  of  Oregon,  a  finely- 
instrumented  group  which  Miss  Stone  has  successfully  developed  and  made  the 
pride  of  her  community. 
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I  Hear  Music 
—EVERYWHERE 

By  Forrest  L  MeAUisfer 

Fall  is  in  the  air ! !  Blended  with  the 
groans  and  moans  of  reluctant  young 
people  preparing  to  go  back  to  school, 
can  be  heard  the  tap  of  drums  and  the 
bowing  of  the  violin  as  school  musicians 
ail  over  the  country  are  tuning  up  for 
another  big  year  of  school  music.  Yes, 
the  new  school  year  promises  to  bring 
more  music  to  more  Americans  than  ever 
before. 

Now  to  report  where  I  heard  music 
during  the  past  three  months  of  vacation. 
In  June  it  was  Dallas,  Texas,  to  M.  C. 
the  annual  outdoor  celebration  of  the 
Texas  Restaurant  Association.  Coupled 
with  a  western  theme  that  Included  cos¬ 
tumes,  contests  and  appropriate  Bar  B.  Q. 
was  real  homelike  music.  Western  songs 
were  sung  like  FVed  Warlng's  Glee  Club ; 
western  orchestras  played  for  dancing. 
After  your  writer  was  made  an  honor¬ 
ary  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Dallas  County,  he 
taught  the  Sheriff  to  accompany  the 
crowd  on  the  ukulele  to  “Home  on  the 
Range.”  All  learned  to  play  the  ocarina. 
As  one  "Texas  Quarter-Horser”  put  it, 
"Yep,  that’s  real  fine  music.” 

On  to  I.iakeside,  Ohio,  to  conduct  live 
courses  in  music  to  the  some  400  con¬ 
ferees  that  attended  the  North  American 
YMCA  shared  conference.  Here  physical 
education  instructors  joined  with  pro¬ 
gram  directors  and  guidance  personnel 
in  learning  about  the  Organization  and 
Administration  of  YMCA  Music  Pro- 
gram.s  (see  your  "Y”  people  soon^  ;  How 
to  Organize  Class  Plano,  Ukulele,  Har¬ 
monica,  Guitar,  Accordion  and  other  rec¬ 
reational  groups ;  Better  Congregational 
Singing ;  Song  Leading  Techniques ;  and 
How  to  Play  Recreational  Iristruments, 
were  covered.  All  were  excited  about  what 
could  be  developed  in  their  home  town 
"Y.”  It  might  be  well  for  some  of  your 
school  musicians  to  offer  to  help  them  get 
started. 

From  there  to  Cooley’s  Cabin,s  on  Loon 
I.Ake,  Wisconsin,  for  a  weeks  Ashing  and 
canoe  singing  (caught  lots  of  Bass). 
Following  this  was  another  weeks  cour.se 
of  music  for  YMCA  Rxecutive  Secretaries 
at  Lake  Geneva,  Wisoon.sin.  Again  these 
people  are  anxious  to  put  more  music 
into  their  home  YMCA’s. 

July  brought  a  trip  to  three  colleges 
and  universities  in  Michigan.  Addresses 
and  lecture  demonstrations  were  given 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan  State  College  at  Lan¬ 
sing  and  Western  Michigan  College  of 
Education,  Kalamazoo.  In  each  case, 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students 
were  amazed  to  And  out  about  the  gen¬ 
erous  Aeld  services  of  the  American  Mu¬ 
sic  Conference.  Pew  had  realized  that 
here  was  a  public  service  organization, 
supported  by  all  segments  of  the  music 
industry,  that  was  ready  to  help  them 
develop  more  public  Intere.st  in,  and  sup¬ 
port  for,  music  in  all  phases  in  their 
home  town  without  cost.  Always  the 
same  questions,  "How  can  we  borrow 
your  new  Aim,  ’You  Can  Make  Music?’  ” 
"What  should  we  do  to  have  an  AMC 
Aeld  representative  come  to  our  town  for 


a  week’s  work?”  The  answer  remained 
the  .same.  Write  the  American  Mu.slc 
Conference,  332  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  4,  Illinois,  for  information. 

The  Summer  Band  Director’s  Clinic 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  William 
D.  Revelll  in  July  was  one  of  the  Anest 
visited  to  date.  These  Directors  devoted 
a  half-day  to  di.scussing  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral’s  recommendation  to  consider  drop¬ 
ping  inter-scholastic  competition  projects. 
Their  attitude  seems  to  reAect  the  world 
old  proverb,  "It’s  not  whether  we  have 
a  choice  in  the  matter,  it’s  whether  we 
are  to  be  told  or  not.” 

Next  was  the  excellent  Piano  Work¬ 
shop  Clinic  sponsored  by  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  the  Minnesota  Music 
Teachers  Association  and  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Twin  City  Music  Mer¬ 
chants.  Miss  Polly  Gibbs,  Vice-Chair¬ 
man  of  MENC’s  Piano  Committee,  was 
acclaimed  by  the  131  private  and  school 
piano  teachers.  More  children  will  now 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  play 
the  piano  because  of  properly  taught 
class  piano,  and  many  3rd  or  4th  grade 
classrooms  will  have  “keyboard  experi¬ 
ence”  as  a  regular  part  of  their  school 
music  lesson.  Wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful 
if  all  children  in  the  3rd  or  4th  grades 
receive  a  basic  music  education  by  us¬ 
ing  the  piano  keyboard  as  an  effective 
tool? 

Finally,  joining  the  old  timers  in  the 
Arst  annual  pilgrimage  to  “Interlochen” 
for  the  Arst  meeting  of  the  Twenty-Year 
Club,  your  writer  was  honored  by  being 
elected  the  President  of  this  newly  or¬ 
ganized  Club. 

’Twenty-Yearers’  came  from  far  and 
wide  to  live  again  the  wonderful  days 
they  lived  at  Interlochen  on  or  before 
1930. 

Dr.  .loseph  Maddy,  President,  presented 
the  Club  to  the  1,800  elementary,  high 
.school  and  college  students  during  a  Sun¬ 
day  morning  assembly.  100  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  joined  the  campers  in  giving  us  two 
days  of  wonderful  hospitality.  Pour  con¬ 
certs,  two  broadcasts  and  two  recitals 
were  heard  in  two  da.vs.  Do  you  know  of 
any  place  in  the  country  where  18  sym¬ 
phonies  are  played  in  two  weeks?  Music 
will  come  and  music  will  go  as  students 
never  grow  younger,  but  Interlochen  will 
go  on  forever  to  set  the  pattern  of  true 
Americanism  for  our  youth  through  the 
greatest  of  all  the  arts — MUSIC. 

"THOUGHTS  WHILC  SHAVING" 

I  wonder  when  some  energetic  band 
director  or  student  will  write  a  series  of 
chime  solos  with  band  accompaniment. 
There  is  certainly  a  need  for  them,  what 
with  all  the  chime  sets  in  this  country’. 

I  wonder  how  many  directors  and  stu¬ 
dents  know  when  and  why,  and  by  whom, 
the  National  School  Band  Directors  As¬ 
sociation  was  formed? 

Seems  funny  that  someone  hasn’t  ex¬ 
perimented  with  blending  a  guitar  sec¬ 
tion  into  a  symphonc  original. 

What  is  to  become  of  music  contests? 
Will  band  directors  realize  that  the 
football  gridiron  is  their  n>ost  potent  pub¬ 
lic  relations  tool  this  fall?  Will  they 
demonstrate  the  musical  as  well  as  the 
marching  potential  as  they  build  their 
half-time  shows?  Will  they  realize  a 
choral  singing  band  will  be  listened  to 
if  given  a  chance? 

When,  if  ever,  will  a  National  Twirl¬ 
ing  Association  be  formed?  Who  are  the 
logical  leaders?  Would  it  help  contests? 
I  wonder  how  many  people  realize  how 


Student  Union  Building 
Ready  for  Fall  Term  at 
VanderCook.  Music  and 
Academic  Courses  Offered 

When  the  Fall  Term  Students  at  the 
VanderCook  School  of  Music  return  on 
September  18,  they  will  And  a  new  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  former  VanderCook  buildings 
ready  for  their  use.  With  the  oi)ening 
during  the  Summer  Se.ssion  of  a  modern 
cafeteria  on  the  Arst  Aoor,  the  Student 
Union  Building  has  been  completed.  In 
addition  to  the  cafeteria  it  houses  a  stu¬ 
dent  lounge  with  television  and  many 
other  conveniences  on  the  second  Aoor, 
and  an  additional  dormitory  for  older 
students  on  the  third  Aoor. 

Academic  and  education  courses  will 
be  taught  at  the  VanderCook  School 
through  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  a  Nationally  ac¬ 
credited  Institution,  including  the  North 
Central  Association. 

The  VanderCook  School  of  Music, 
which  offers  both  the  Bachelor  and  Mas¬ 
ter  degree  In  Music  Education,  is  one  of 
our  fastest  growing  .schools  in  the  Mid¬ 
west.  W’ith  the  completion  of  the  new 
building,  it  will  be  able  to  enroll  addi¬ 
tional  students  when  the  Fall  Term  opens 
on  September  18.  You  may  receive  a 
Fall  Term  Bulletin  by  requesting  one 
from  the  VanderCook  School  of  Music, 
1655  Wa.shington  Blvd.,  Chicago  12,  Illi¬ 
nois. 


many  different  contests  are  held  each 
year  with  few.  if  any,  using  the  same 
standards  of  adjudication.  Perhaps  a 
National  A.s.sociation  of  Twirling  Instruc¬ 
tors  is  needed.  It  should  stimulate — cer¬ 
tainly  not  eliminate. 
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Maud*  Baringar,  cornet  toloift,  a  protag*  of  tlia  High  School  Band. 


Pays  Off  in  the 
of  this  Young  Cornetist 


Puhiic  Schooi  Music 
Briliiant  Career 


By  Andrew  V.  Scott 

Maude  Berlnger  one  of  America’s  great¬ 
est  women  cornetists,  now  apiiearing 
with  the  W’oman’s  Symphony  Concert 
Hand  at  the  Chicago  Fair,  enjoys  a  rep¬ 
utation  for  cornet  virtuosity  that  has  its 
foundation  in  a  tiny  quarter-size  violin. 

It  was  on  this  little  instrument  that 
she  began  her  musical  studies  at  the  age 
of  four,  under  the  guidance  of  her  con¬ 
cert  violinist  mother. 
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Progressing  from  the  miniature  violin 
to  a  half-size  and  finally  a  full-size  vio¬ 
lin,  she  was  soon  performing  creditable 
while  yet  in  pigtails.  However,  she  noon 
found  that  her  real  love  in  music  was 
the  cornet.  Her  father,  an  accomplished 
professional  cornetist,  supervised  her 
early  cornet  training. 

Mi.«s  Beringer's  career  as  a  cornet  so¬ 
loist  began  when  she  was  only  twelve 
years  old.  Her  first  public  appearance 
was  with  the  Ottawa,  Illinois  Municipal 
Band.  In  just  a  few  short  years  »he  left 
Ottawa  for  the  concert  stage  and  a  series 
of  highly  successful  tours.  The  late  John 
Philip  Sousa  the  March  King,  hearing 
her  play,  was  moved  to  applaud  her 
sparkling  perfornvance  and  to  compliment 
her  particularly  for  her  line  tone. 

I..ater,  Miss  Beringer  continued  her  cor¬ 
net  studies  under  several  leading  teach¬ 
ers,  intermittently  going  on  the  road  as 
a  soloist  in  Chautauque  companies.  During 
this  period  she  also  api>ears  as  a  cornet¬ 
ist  and  violinist  with  the  famous  Deslys 
Sisters.  In  1925  she  became  a  charter 
member  of  the  Woman's  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  Chicago  and  shortly  there¬ 
after  a  member  of  the  famous  woman's 
orchestra  of  the  Harding  Theatre. 

She  has  been  featured  on  Radio  pro¬ 
grams.  Her  cornet  solos  were  broadcast 
over  WON,  NBC,  WBBM,  and  other 
major  outlets  all  over  the  country. 

Miss  Beringer  has  devoted  the  past 
several  years  chiefly  to  teaching.  Of 
late,  however,  she  has  found  time  to 
ai>pear  more  frequently  on  the  concert 
stage.  Visitors  to  the  Chicago  Fair  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Maude 
Beringer's  cornet  virtuosity  when  she 
appears  as  soloist  with  the  Woman’s 
Symphony  Concert  Band,  conducted  by 
Miss  Bernice  Little. 

1  Miss  Maude  Beringer  told  this  writer 


that  one  of  her  career’s  biggest  mo¬ 
ments  came  when  she  received  permis¬ 
sion  to  Join  her  high  school  band. 


We  Gave  a  Fine  Muncal 
Evening  to  Our  Community 

By  Arthur  Wi$u,  Utbon,  Ohio 

An  experiment  has  just  been  completed 
which  I  feel  has  been  quite  worth  while. 

A  year  ago  we  organized  a  class  of 
violins  and  violas  to  help  balance  the 
string  section  of  the  orchestra,  six  weeks 
of  class  work  at  the  end  of  the  1949 
school  year.  Those  same  pupils,  being 
ten  second  violins  and  four  violas,  were 
added  to  our  orchestra  with  six  just  vio¬ 
lins,  six  cellos  and  three  string  bass.  The 
balance  was  not  too  bad  as  far  as  num¬ 
bers  in  each  section,  but  the  wide  range 
of  technique  made  an  almost  impossible 
task. 

I  decided  that  first  of  all  the  strings 
must  enjoy  their  music  and  we  must 
make  some  technical  progress  in  all  sec¬ 
tions,  we  must  play  music  of  worthwhile 
merit.  Now  what  would  most  of  you  have 
done  in  a  similar  position? 

I  decided  to  use  standard  dance  or¬ 
chestras  of  such  music  as  Herbert’s  mel¬ 
odies,  Strau.ss  waltz,  Oklahoma,  etcetera. 
Separate  brass  rehearsals  were  held  one 
hour  weekly  which  included  6  Trumpets, 
4  Trombones,  4  French  Horns,  (playing 
transcribed  trombone  parts)  Tuba,  Per¬ 
cussion  and  Piano. 

Separate  woodwind  sectionals  were 
held  one  hour  per  week  using  9  Saxo¬ 
phones,  6  Clarinets,  (with  clarinet  parts 
taken  from  saxophones  which  added  more 
color  than  a  clarinet  chorus  now  and 
then.) 

The  string  parts  were  arranged  for  the 
ability  of  the  .sections,  knowing  what 
each  section  was  capable  of  and  using 
their  several  abilities,  or  shall  I  .say 
technical  advancement,  to  the  fullest  de¬ 
gree. 

Now,  of  course,  the  brass  and  saxo¬ 
phones  carried  the  load,  but  the  29  string 
numbers  certainly  added  to  the  ensemble 
and  to  the  color  of  the  entire  group. 

The  twelve  numbers  were  given  on  a 
Saturday  night  concert  on  May  13th.  We 
had  made  previous  arrangements  to  u.se 
the  Jr.-Sr.  Prom  decorations  as  an  added 
attraction.  The  theme  was  Treasure  Is¬ 
land  :  pirates,  ships  and  all  that  you 
might  dream. 

TTie  concert  was  given  as  scheduled 
and  quite  a  success.  Five  hundred  peo¬ 
ple  attended  from  a  community  of  3,500. 
Our  admission  was  25c  for  students  and 
60c  for  adults  plus  one  cent  for  a  guest. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  was  an 
old  fashioned  "cake  walk"  with  25  cakes 
given  away  as  prizes. 

The  third  i>art  of  the  program  was 
dancing  for  everyone  with  the  orchestra 
rearranging  some  of  the  music.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  music  was  dance  arrange¬ 
ments  we  were  able  to  use  the  music  for 
program  in  the  first  part,  four  parts  of 
rearranging  some  of  the  music.  In  as 
dancing  in  the  third  part. 

The  girls  were  dres.sed  in  evening 
gowns  and  boys  with  white  evening  coats 
which  all  in  all  made  a  beautiful  sight 

Music  can  be  enjoyable,  problems  can 
be  solved  If  we  will  only  think,  plan,  or¬ 
ganize  and  then  carry  out  our  ideas. 
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If  was  mid-July  whan  fha  Infarnah'onal  Lions  Club  assembled  in  Chica90  for  ifs  world  convention.  The  delegation  from  Iowa 
brought  with  them  the  Esst  High  School  band  of  Sioux  City.  Dale  Caris  is  the  director  of  that  band  and  here  they  are  march¬ 
ing  down  Michigan  Avenue,  one  of  the  finest  musical  entries  in  the  big  half-day  parade.  The  intersection  photographed  is 
just  two  blocks  from  the  publication  office  of  The  School  Musician. 


“ycago,  With  the  Lions 


Univ.  of  Wise.  Band  Leader 
Moves  to  New  Post 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  Board  of 
Regents  have  approved  the  appointment 
of  Bmmett  R.  Sarig  as  associate  profes¬ 
sor  in  the  School  of  Music  and  Extension 
division,  beginning  with  the  Isio-Sl  aca¬ 
demic  year. 

Professor  Sarig,  who  has  been  lecturer 
in  the  School  of  Music  and  acting  director 
of  the  University  bands  since  1948,  will 
have  charge  of  administering  the  mid¬ 
winter  Music  clinic,  the  spring  Music 
festival,  and  the  summer  Music  clinic  for 
the  School  of  Music. 

The  resignation  of  Henry  Kaufmann, 
assistant  professor  of  mus4c,  was  effec¬ 
tive  at  the  end  of  the  Wisconsin  Summer 
Session. 

Kaufmann  will  go  to  Boston  university  | 
as  assistant  professor  of  music  in  charge  ; 
of  classes  in  theory  and  contemporary  I 
music.  At  Wisconsin  he  has  taught  music  ! 
history  and  theory  since  his  appointment  | 
in  1948.  I 

Manhattan  School  to 
Feature  Choral  Conducting 

A  master  class  in  choral  conducting  | 
and  for  intensive  study  of  the  choral  i 
works  of  Bach  will  be  among  the  special  j 
cour.ses  offered  by  the  Manhattan  School  j 
of  Music  during  the  1950-51  session,  the 
School’s  thirty-third  year,  which  opens 
on  September  28. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Julius  Herford 
and  Hugh  Ross,  two  noted  authorities 
on  the  works  of  Bach,  the  course  will 
provide  study  and  performances  of  the 


choral  compositions,  with  particular  em-  | 
phasis  on  the  Cantatas.  The  Chamber 
Music  Guild  of  New  York,  Norman  Kasow, 
director,  will  be  associated  with  Mr. 
Herford  and  Mr.  Ross  and  will  assist  in 
rehearsals  and  performances. 

The  course  will  be  open  to  i>erformers 
and  auditors  who  are :  choral  or  orches¬ 
tral  conductors,  vocal  or  instrumental 
I  soloists,  choral  singers,  orchestral  play- 
j  ers,  or  continuo  players  (organists,  pian- 
I  Ists,  or  harpsichordists). 

'The  Manhattan  School  of  Music  con¬ 
fers  the  diploma  and  post-graduate  di¬ 
ploma  and  the  Bachelor  and  Master  of 
Music  degrees.  The  course  on  the  choral 
works  of  Bach  offers  college  credit  points 
in  varying  number,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  work  carried  by  the  candidate. 

University  of  Toronto 
Instrumental  Music  Clinic 

The  Faculty  of  Music,  University  of 
Toronto,  announces  the  third  annual  In¬ 
strumental  Music  Clinic  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  November  25,  with  all  sessions 
at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music.  This 
clinic  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  has  become  an  important  stim¬ 
ulus  to  the  development  of  instrumental 
music  in  the  Dominion. 

Karl  D.  VanHoesen,  senior  consultant 
in  instrumental  music,  Rochester,  New 
York,  schools,  and  faculty  member  of 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  will  be 
guest  conductor.  He  is  well  known  in  ed¬ 
ucational  circles  as  author  of  the  “Hand¬ 
book  of  Conducting”  and  the  “VanHoesen 
I  Violin  Ciass  Method”  and  editor  of  the 
1  orchestrai  aibum,  “Mu.sic  of  Our  Time.” 


19S0  Mid-West  National 
Band  Clinic  at  Sherman, 
Chicago,  Dec.  14  to  16 

The  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic 
will  be  held  at  the  world-famous  Sher¬ 
man  Hotel  in  Chicago  on  Thursday,  Fri¬ 
day,  and  Saturday,  December  14,  15,  and 
16.  Four  of  the  nation’s  finest  bands  will 
present  carefully  prepared  band  materials 
of  every  grade  of  difficulty.  Also  twenty- 
two  nationally  known  clinic  experts  will 
be  on  hand  to  hold  practical  ('linics  on 
all  of  the  Woodwind,  Brass,  and  Percus¬ 
sion  Instruments.  The  entire  Clinic  is 
free  to  ail  directors,  other  musicians, 
and  their  friends. 

Last  December  more  than  2200  Musi¬ 
cians,  came  from  34  different  states  and 
Canada  to  attend  the  three-day  National 
Clinic  and  went  home  with  renewed  in¬ 
spiration  and  a  wealth  of  practical  infor¬ 
mation  to  make  their  year  more  success¬ 
ful  and  enjoyable.  Each  band  and  each 
clinic  presented  the  type  of  material  for 
which  the  directors  had  been  looking. 
The  Clinic  this  December  has  been  even 
more  carefully  planned.  The  24  page 
hand  book,  free  to  all  directors,  will  con¬ 
tain  all  the  carefully  screened  lists  of 
music  that  will  be  played  by  the  clinic 
bands,  the  smaller  ensembles,  and  the 
many  soloists. 

Set  the  dates  on  your  calendar  now  so 
you  will  be  free  December  14,  15,  and  16. 
The  entire  clinic  will  be  held  in  the 
world-famous  Sherman  hotel.  Plan  to 
bring  your  wife  to  do  her  CThristmas  shop¬ 
ping  and  enjoy  Chicago  just  before  the 
Holidays. 
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MUSIC  Persuades  for  World  Peace 


Your  United  States  Air  Force  Ban<i  Abroad 


Kuroi'ean  countries,  in  which  it  has 
played  to  in  excess  of  200,000  people. 
Just  how  much  good-will,  understanding 
and  presentation  of  American  culture  has 
been  accomplished  can  be  Judged  by  the 
following  resume. 

In  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  20,000  na¬ 
tionals  attended  the  premiere  perform- 


The  very  Important  role  which  music 
can  play  in  creating  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  various  peoples 
of  the  world  has  been  recently,  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Band.  Conducted  by  Lt.  Col.  George  S. 
Howard,  the  USAK  Band  has  just  com- 
j.Ieied  a  60-day  good-will  tour  of  six 


By  T/Sgf.  Michoef  R.  Mudre 

The  Umitud  Stattt  Air  fort*  Band 
Wothington,  0.  C. 


Orchestra  approached  Col.  Howard  and 
told  him  that  "his  is  the  only  musical 
organization  ever  to  come  to  Germany 
of  which  German  musicians  were  Jealous. 
We  have  our  counterparts  of  any  organi¬ 
zation  that  has  come  here  previously 
but  the  versatility  of  your  band  is  some¬ 
thing  we  cannot  begin  to  touch.”  Specifi¬ 
cally,  the  general  concensus  of  opinion 
throughout  Germany  seemed  to  be  that 
sending  this  band  to  Germany  was  the 
best  thing  that  America  could  do  for 
them  because  when  they  offered  them 
music  it  offered  them  something  they 
knew,  loved  and  appreciated. 

A  good  illustration  of  how  much  music 
means  to  the  German  populace  occurred 
in  Berlin.  The  concert  was  scheduled  for 
Funkturm  Gardens,  an  outdoor  place 
with  an  alternate  of  a  nearby  auditorium 
in  the  event  of  rain.  It  was  raining  so 
heavily  at  concert  time  that  the  band 
presented  the  concert  indoors.  The  audi¬ 
torium  was  Jammed  to  capacity  with 
8000  people  while  2000  more  were  trying 
to  break  the  doors  down  to  gain  ad¬ 
mission.  The  band  completed  the  first 


FREE! 

LARGEST  CATALOG 

Devoted  to  the 

VIOLIN  FAMILY 


Complete  new 
Lewis  catalog 
—  shows  “ev¬ 
erything  in  the 
violin  family” 
— f  u  1  1  y  de- 
scribes  the 
Lewis  School 
_  Violin  Rental 

Plan.  Just  off  the  press,  the  Lewis 
catalog  contains  complete  listings  of 
domestic  and  imported  violins, 
bows,  strings  and  accessories.  Writ- 


Violin  Hornlquartors  Smc*  1874 

30  E.  Adams  St.,  Chicago  3,  III. 


At  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  the  Air  Force  Band  had  Ht  premier  concert  of  the  European 
tour,  playing  to  an  out-door  audience  of  more  than  20,000. 


NEW  Super-Honed  Valves  and  Slides  •  NEW  Playing  Ease 
and  Tonal  Beauty  •  NEW  Nickel  Silver  Trim 

Notable  instruments  now  finer  than  ever  —  that’s  the  big  news  about  these 
distinctive  new  Aristocrat  Brasses.  P^arely  before  have  so  many  innovations 
and  improvements  been  combined  in  one  advance.  Be  sure  to  see  them 
at  your  earliest  convenience.  Test  their  marvelous  new  tonal  range 
and  beauty.  See  the  sensational  new  super-honed  valves  and 
pistons  of  Cornet  and  Trumpet  —  check  their  instant,  easy  action. 

Note  how  the  super-honed  Trombone  slide  glides  with 
amazing  new  ease.  Yet  with  all  their  great  new  values 
A.  Buescher  Aristocrat  instruments  are  still  reasonable  and 

low  in  price.  See  them  at  your  Buescher  dealers  today. 


257  Aristocrat 
U  and  A  Comet 


tVKHART,  IND. 


^  ^^STROmENT 
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followed  the  man  through  the  heavy 
downpour  and  couldn’t  believe  his  eyes. 
Not  only  were  there  15,000  people  sitting 
In  the  rain  but  there  were  6000  outside 
the  gates  trying  to  get  In.  They  had 
been  sitting  in  that  heavy  rain  for  one 
hour,  watching  the  empty  bandstand. 
Col.  Howard  felt  that  they  deserved  a 
program  and  moved  the  concert  out¬ 
doors.  1’he  band  then  played  a  full  two 
hour  concert  and  despite  rains  of  gale 
proportions  at  times,  not  one  solitary 
person  left  until  the  program  was  over. 
As  you  looked  upon  the  audience  from 
the  bandstand  all  you  could  see  was  a 
sea  of  unbrellas.  The  Deputy  Mayor  of 
Berlin  summed  up  the  situation  this 
way,  “When  this  great  organisation  is 
willing  to  play  for  us  in  the  rain,  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  America's 
sincerity  in  trying  to  help  us.” 

The  largest  audience  to  which  the 
Land  played  was  in  Vienna.  In  that  city, 
30,000  Viennese  stood,  not  sat,  and  not 
for  two  hours,  but  four,  because  they 
came  to  the  concert  two  hours  before 
it  was  scheduled  so  that  they  might  not 
miss  it.  During  the  intermission.  Mayor 
Theodore  Koerner,  a  former  general  in 
the  Imperial  Army,  made  the  following 
remarks  to  the  audience,  “Ftor  centuries, 
Vienna  has  been  known  as  a  center  of 
world  culture.  It  is  a  great  privilege 
for  me  to  welcome  this  magnificent  or¬ 
ganisation  to  Vienna  but  I'm  glad  that 
they  are  staying  in  our  city  for  only 
three  days.  If  they  were  to  stay  for  a 
longer  period,  I'm  afraid  that  Vienna's 
reputation  might  suffer.”  The  band  was 
in  Vienna  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
trouble  a<nd  was  confined  to  its  billets 
until  concert  time  because  reports  had 
come  in  that  the  Communists  from  the 
Russian  sector  of  the  city  were  going 
to  stage  a  demonstration  against  the 
band  as  being  in  Vienna  for  propaganda 
purposes.  For  some  reason  or  other,  the 
demonstration  not  only  did  not  take 
place,  but  the  event  had  caused  so  much 
interest  that  Russian  soldiers  thenruielves 
came  to  the  concert.  On  top  of  that, 
when  the  concert  was  completed,  27,000 
people  left  to  go  their  respective  ways. 
The  3000  that  remained  lined  the  route 
that  the  band's  personnel  had  to  take  in 
order  to  get  to  their  quarters  and  every 
single  one  of  them  waved  and  said, 
“Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  bringing  us 
this  marvelous  music.” 

State  Department  officials  were  very- 
high  in  their  praise  for  the  good-will 
that  was  accomplished  as  a  result  of 
the  USAF  Band's  appearances.  Typical 
of  these,  were  the  words  of  Mr.  Craig, 
resident  manager  for  the  Stuttgart  area. 
"In  the  four  years  that  I  have  been 
here,  we  have  given  these  people  prac¬ 
tically  everything  under  the  sun.  These 
efforts  have  met  with  varying  degrees 
of  success,  but  never  have  we  given  them 
anything  that  so  completely  overwhelmed 
them.”  The  story  throughout  Germany 
and  Austria  was  the  same.  It  seemed  that 
the,  people  had  to  hear  the  band  as  if 
their  very  lives  dei>ended  on  it. 

In  the  British  Isles,  the  story  was  the 
same.  In  Kdinburgh,  for  example,  more 
people  turned  out  to  hear  the  USAF  Band 
at  Princess  Gate  gardens  than  had 
turned  out  in  that  city  for  any  publie 
event  since  Winston  Churchill  spoke 
there  five  years  ago.  The  Lord  Provost 
of  that  city.  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  and 
the  American  consul  general,  Mr.  Robert 
L.  Buell,  were  publicly  lavish  in  their 
praise  concerning  the  effect  that  the 
band's  appearance  had  in  furthering  the 
(Please  turn  to  pope  45) 
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Eight-year-old 

youngsters  playing  Kay 
junior  cello  and  bass 


Now— teach  cello  and  bass 

four  years  earlier 


Here  are  revolutionary  new  junior 
size  cellos  and  basses  .  . .  authentic 
instruments  which  are  full  toned  and 
retain  all  the  characteristics  of  reg¬ 
ulation  sizes. 

Now,  every  grade  school  can  have 
a  compute  orchestra  ...  a  complete 
string  ensemble.  Even  more  impor¬ 
tant,  bass  and  cello  players  entering 
high  school  will  be  trained  to  play 
as  well  as  other  instrumentalists. 


Like  all  Kay  cellos  and  basses,  these 
junior  sizes  are  crackproof,  laminated 
construction  .  . .  guaranteed  a  full 
year  by  the  factor)',  built  to  take  many 
years  of  hard  usage. 

See  the  new  Kay  junior  cello  and 
bass  at  your  local  music  store,  or 
write  for  descriptive  folder  and 
school  prices.  Kay  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment  Company,  1640  Walnut  St., 
Chicago  12,  Illinois. 


Yoar  favorite  dealer  can  supply  you! 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine 
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How  to  Play  the  Double  Reeds 


AvoilobU  new 


including  case  and 
accessories. 


FINE  GRENADILLA  WOOD 

LINTON  OBOES 

--iHi 


LINTON  MFC.  CO.,  INC 

ELKHART  INDIANA 
MAxtas  Of  ri'JE  OK'ifS  A'-nlsAs,  o-. 


probably  have  your  information  before 
you  read  this  copy  of  The  SCHOOL.  MU¬ 
SICIAN.  I  too  handle  the  Cabart  Bas¬ 
soon. 

It  seems  I’ve  had  an  unusual  amount 
of  requests  this  Summer  regarding  both 
used  and  new  Oboes  and  Bassoons.  Some 
schools  want  to  buy  new  instruments  out¬ 
right  while  others  want  new  instruments 
with  the  exchange  of  one  they  now  have. 
Others  are  looking  for  good  used  instru¬ 
ments,  etc. 

This  is  naturally  along  my  line  of  busi- 
ne.“8  and  personally,  I’ve  found  good  used 
instruments  very  difficult  to  find.  In  fact 
I’m  looking  for  some  myself.  Regarding 
new  instruments — you  can  find  plenty  of 
them  in  most  any  price  you  may  wish  to 
pay.  They  are  on  the  market. 

My  suggestion  is — get  in  touch  with 
your  local  dealer  or  whoever  you  do 
business  with  in  the  purchasing  of  in¬ 
struments.  If  they  can’t  find  or  have 
(Please  turn  to  page  42) 
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oy  boi>  Organ 
1512  Stout  St.,  Donver  2,  Colorado 


Here  we  are  heading  into  our  Pall 
Term  of  school  again.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  all  of  you  had  a  pleasant  Summer 
and  are  ready  to  get  back  into  harness 
for  the  coming  months. 

As  for  me,  I’ve  enjoyed  the  Summer 
very  much  even  though  it  has  been  one 
of  the  busiest  I’ve  experienced.  New 
faces,  new  friends,  an  extra  large  class 
both  at  the  University  of  Colorado  and 
my  own  studio  in  Denver,  besides  play¬ 
ing  six  nights  a  week  with  the  Denver 
Municipal  Band.  This  Band  is  one  of 
our  many  Summer  attractions  in  Denver. 

Have  written  some  new  music,  solos, 
materials,  etc.,  developed  some  new  ap¬ 
proaches  to  problems  with  the  aid  of  my 
students  at  the  University.  All  of  which 
I  hope  to  have  published  and  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  by  the  first  of  the  year.  This  as  you 
can  readily  understand  adds  up  to  a 
busy  but  pleasant  and  successful  Sum¬ 
mer. 

It  seems  the  older  I  grow  the  more  I 
become  involved  in  this,  that,  and  the 
other,  but  with  it  all  there  is  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  pleasure  one  receives  from  the 
fact  of  knowing  he  has  helped  the  other 
guy  regardless  of  to  what  extent. 

As  an  example :  I  had  a  student  at  the 
University  this  Summer  that  was  music¬ 
ally  talented,  but  his  conception  of  me¬ 
chanics  was  nil.  In  other  words — ^to  de¬ 
velop  fingering  systematically  as  a  neces¬ 
sity  was  difficult  for  him.  The  problem 
became  so  great  that  he  was  about  to 
give  up  and  quit.  This  of  course  presented 
a  problem  for  me.  My  problem  was  to 
clear  the  air  to  the  point  of  proper  pro¬ 
cedure  in  mechanics  without  destroying 
the  fact  he  had  other  natural  abilities 
musically.  Believe  me,  I  was  stumped 
for  a  while. 

Finally  we  worked  out  a  plan  where¬ 
by  he  was  to  set  up  a  definite  plan  me¬ 
chanically  to  produce  a  definite  procedure 
in  obtaining  or  producing  a  final  objec¬ 
tive  in  the  mechanics  of  any  instrument. 

Don’t  be  surprised.  He  worked  out  a 
plan  whereby  he  not  only  developed  a 
systematic  procedure  but  also  a  new 
idea  on  the  mechanics  of  the  instruments 
upon  which  he  was  studying.  This  I  was 
greatly  interested  in,  and  you  will  event¬ 
ually  see  in  print  a  Chart  showing  the 
“PHYSICAL.  CONSTRUCTION’’  of  wood¬ 
wind  instrument  which  I  believe  in  time 
will  replace  the  old  type  finger  chart. 

The  Important  thing  is — the  outcome 
of  all  this  has  changed  the  boy’s  view  in 
general  regarding  the  necessary  me¬ 
chanics  of  any  instrument.  This  was  to 
me  a  happy  day.  The  moral  of  the  story 
is  this — there  is  a  way  of  doing  anything 
If  you  realiy  want  to  do  it  sincerely  and 
seriously. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  number  of 
letters  and  poet  cards  received  through 
the  Summer  from  those  of  you  who  have 
been  on  vacation  in  various  spots 
throughout  the  country  and  those  of  you 
who,  as  myself,  were  forced  to  stay 
home  through  necessity.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  one  has  so  many  friends. 


I  do  want  to  acknowledge  at  this  time 
the  correspondent  whom  I  believe  to  be 
the  farthest  away  from  my  home  ad¬ 
dress.  Mr.  William  Moore,  Perth,  West 
Australia.  Mr.  Moore  seems  to  be  a  reg¬ 
ular  reader  of  ’The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN 
and  has  a.sked  for  information  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Bassoon  which  I  am  sending  him 
personally  under  separate  cover.  Thank 
you  Mr.  Moure  for  your  letter.  You  will 
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EBONITE  CLARINET 
Guaranteed — $98.00 


Complete  with 
5‘Piece  Plush-Lined  Case 


To  Satisfy  Evsry  Quality 
and  Prko  Demand 


W.  R.  YERKE,  Inc. 
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How  to  Ploy  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Trombone 
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9  Jeach  ihe  SoJk  Saoaa 


By  B.  H.  Walker 

Chattanooga.  Tonnessoo 


TAPE  THE 
EDGES  OF 
YOUR 
MUSIC 


more  than  the  price  of  my  laundry,  room 
and  board.  I..ater  I  continued  my  music 
study  at  the  Virtuoso  Music  School,  Buf¬ 
falo,  New  York,  taking  trombone  lessons 
from  W.  M.  Eby,  the  well  known  Buffalo 
brass  instructor.  Then  I  entered  Mur¬ 
ray  State  Teachers  College,  Murray  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  majored  In  trombone,  study¬ 
ing  with  liYanktin  P.  Inglis  and  Joseph 
Garten.  There  I  mastered  many  volumes 


Greetings 

Greetings  to  all  my  brass  friends  of 
THE  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN.  I  hope  you 
have  had  a  |)leasant  and  profitable  vaca¬ 
tion  and  are  ready  to  put  forth  your  best 
efforts  to  make  this  school  year  of  1950- 
51  one  of  the  best  brass  performing  years 
of  your  life. 

Rnisked  My  Meiters 
et  Northwettern 

I  have  just  completed  my  graduate 
study  in  the  School  of  Music,  North¬ 
western  Univer.sity,  and  managed  to  keep 
up  two  hours  of  dally  practice  for  my 
trombone  instructor,  Jerry  Cimera.  My 
graduate  trombone  recital  was  given  in 
I-utkln  Hail  on  JulyF  21.  I  pla.ved  two 
movements  of  the  well  known  Cimera 
"Trombone  Concerto"  along  with  several 
other  numbers. 

Some  Personal  Dele 

Some  have  inquired  about  my  career 
in  music,  so  as  this  is  the  lieginning  of 
my  fourth  year  as  your  brass  columnist 
and  1  have  never  given  any  account  of 
my  life,  I  shall  do  so  .now. 


Just  slip  the  l)ack  or  edge  of  your  music 
into  the  machine,  turn  the  handle  and  you 
have  a  tough,  wrinkle-proof  edge  or  hack 
that  will  not  tear.  Places  a  permanent  back 
and  edge  on  choral,  band,  orchestra  music, 
conductors’  scores,  etc.  H”tape(S  rolls  jter 
can)  $l..'i8  per  roll,  tape  (2  rolls  iwr 
can)  $1.80  per  roll.  "Scotch”  Music  Kdger 
$14.75.  Order  by  mail. 

"REEDCONDITiONER" 

"Raadconditionar"  faksi  thrsa  clarinat  or  two 
saiophona  raadi,  holds  tham  firmly  on  a  flat 
plastic  surfaca  so  that  thay  dry  without  warp¬ 
ing,  splitting,  or  cracking!  .50  aach. 


that  costs  MORE  than 
any  ''professional*'  model 
you  can  buy! 

Used  by  dozens  of  renowned  anises,  the 
Boosey  &  Hawkes  Euphonium's  right¬ 
ful  place  is  in  the  schools . .  .because  it's 
worth  the  small  extra  cost ! 

Here's  the  Bi  euphonium  even  a 
beginnet  can  play  in  tune.  Patented 
compensating  valves,  exclusive  with 
Boosey  &  Hawkes,  make  the  difference 
. . .  provide  accurate  intonation  for  all 
notes,  even  low  "F.” 

Write  today  for  full  paniculars,  and 
how  you  can  try  this  remarkable  eupho¬ 
nium  without  cost  or  obligation.  Boosey 
&  Hawkes,  Box  418,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 


Patent  Applied  for 

*  Support!  all  sizai  and  mokoi  of  Souaa- 
phonal. 

•  Adiustabla  to  all  siaa  players. 

*  Player  cits  in  normal  and  approved 
manner. 

•  Instrument  is  kept  in  its  normal  condi¬ 
tion. 

*  Serves  as  rack  when  instrument  is  not 
in  use. 

•  A  must  for  beginner  or  girl  sousaphonist. 

$29.95  ea. 

SNARE  DRUM  PRACTICE  PAD 

Pockef  Site 

Can  be  played  on  either  side.  The  rubber 
side  ii  for  silent  practice,  the  composition 
side  for  tone  and  clarity  in  analyiing  the 
rudiments. 

Beginners  prefer  the  composition,  because  the 
sticks  bounce  more  easily  and  the  tone  is 
crisp  and  clear.  $1.00  ea. 

PORTABLE,  COLLAPSIBLE  RISERS 

For  choruses,  knds,  Orchestra.  plywood 
— steel  automatic  friction  braces.  Standard 
eighteen  section  riser.  Accommodates  i0-7S 
players.  400%  saving  on  storage  space. 
Standard  three-step  riser  for  standing  chorus 
accommodates  IS-iS  singers. 

Also  *  Non-Collapsibla  Flayer  B  Snare  Drum 
Stands  *  Conductor  Batons  *  Pad  Straps. 
For  Mere  Information  Writo — 


Guest  Conduefor  John  Damaron  and 
Director  B.  H.  Walker  falk  over  last 
minute  details  at  airehearsal  for  the 
Chattanooga  Central  band  concert. 


I  wa.<i  born  in  1912  in  the  small  rural 
town  of  Camden,  Tennessee.  Beginning 
my  musical  struggles  with  the  trombone 
during  my  second  year  in  high  school 
with  Mr.  R.  H.  Buckley  as  my  flr.st  in¬ 
structor,  I  practiced  diligently  until  1 
became  first  trombonist  of  his  American 
I>;gion  Band.  After  a  few  months  in  his 
band,  1  decided  definitely  that  music  was 
the  greatest  pleasure  of  my  experiences 
and  that  it  was  going  to  be  m.v  life  pro¬ 
fession.  Then  I  began  practicing  in  dead 
earnest  for  as  much  as  four  or  five  hours 
a  day.  I  soon  learned  all  of  the  band 
parts  available  and  was  encouraged  by 
-Mr.  Buckley  to  purchase  the  old  Gtto 
Langley  "Trombone  Method"  and  master 
it  from  cover  to  cover.  Then  I  iKirehased 
a  c  implete  ".\rhan’s  Method"  and  went 
through  it  alsiut  live  times.  I  was  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  Saturday  afternoon  band 
concerts,  playing  many  trombone  st)los 
such  as  the  Henry  Killinore  novelties  and 
Clay  Smith  s(*los.  After  finishing  high 
school,  1  played  on  the  staff  of  a  small 
radio  station  in  Tennes.«ee,  making  little 
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of  trombone  methods  and  studies,  such  as 
Mantia’s  .  “Trombone  Virtuoso,”  "The 
Simons  School,”  "La  Fasse  Method”  and 
I  many  others.  I  also  began  serious  study 
^  of  baritone  and  other  brass  Instruments. 

I  After  three  semesters  at  Murray,  I  re- 
^  ceived  flrst  chair  trombone  in  the  Mur¬ 
ray  college  band  which,  at  that  time, 
was  probably  the  best  college  concert 
band  in  the  south.  Competition  in  the 
j  brass  section  was  very  keen  with  many 
former  state  and  national  contest  win¬ 
ning  musicians  competing  for  chairs.  I 
received  a  music  work  scholarship  there 
i  to  aid  me  in  finishing  my  degree. 

In  the  summer  of  1936  I  went  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  study  trombone  with  Ernest 
Glover  and  cello  with  Carl  Topie.  After 

■  finishing  my  Bachelor  of  Music  Eiduca- 

■  tlon  Degree  in  the  summer  of  1938,  I 
j  served  as  director  of  band  and  teacher  of 

instrumental  music  in  West  Tennessee 
for  one  year.  In  the  summer  of  1939  I 
I  went  back  to  Cincinnati  to  study  trom¬ 
bone  with  Ernest  Glover,  baritone,  and 
conducting  and  brass  methods  with  Dr. 
Frank  Simon  at  the  Cincinnati  Conserva- 
tory.  During  the  three  years  following, 

:  I  was  director  of  band  and  supervisor  of 
music  In  northern  Mississippi. 

T  In  the  summer  of  1940  I  studied  trom- 
bone  and  baritone  with  Jerry  Clmera  and 
1  began  working  on  my  Master  of  Music 
Degree  at  Nortwestern  University. 
During  the  next  two  years,  I  was  instru¬ 
mental  teacher  and  band  director  in 
northern  Alabama.  In  1943  1  became 
head  of  the  band  department  at  Central 
High  School,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  largest  high 
^  school  in  Tennessee  in  enrollment.  Dur- 
ing  the  last  seven  years  in  Chattanooga, 

I  have  trained  beginners  band,  and  inter- 
I  mediate  band  as  training  bands  which 
have  furnished  most  of  the  players  for 
the  Advanced  Band.  My  advanced  band 
has  received  a  superior  rating  for  the 
last  three  consecutive  years  in  the  East 
Tennessee  Competive  festival  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  top  rating  in  marching 
band  for  the  last  four  consecutive  years. 
The  last  year  we  participated  in  the  state 
h  competition  festival,  we  entered  the  con¬ 
cert  band  and  17  instrumental  soloists 
and  ensembles  and  emerged  with  14  Su¬ 
perior  ratings,  including  a  Superior  for 
concert  band  in  Class  A. 
p  During  the  last  few  years  I  have  not 
only  finished  my  Master  of  Music  Degree 
at  Northwestern  University  in  summer 
r  terms,  studying  trombone  and  baritone 
'  with  Jerry  Cimera,  but  have  observed, 
read  or  studied  the  teaching  methods 
used  by  almost  every  noted  brass  player 
and  Instructor  in  America. 

This  year  ends  my  twelfth  year  of  prac¬ 
tical  public  school  experience  teaching 
band  and  instrumental  music.  However, 
I  have  studied  and  taught  brass  instru- 
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If  You  MOVE 
NOTIFY  U$ 

If  you  havs  cksngsd  your  mall  ad- 
dra.  in  any  way,  or  if  you  do  to  at 
any  time  in  tho  future,  notify  both 
your  Pu  blither  and  the  Pott  Office  at 
once.  A  recant  change  in  Pott  Office 
ragulationt  cath  the  retpontibility  for 
tbit  information  entirely  upon  the 
tuberiber.  Undeliverable  periodicalt 
are  lott  and  will  continue  to  bo  until 
you  notify  your  publither  and  the 
addreuing  mechanitm  it  accordingly 
corrected. 


YOU  CAN  BANK  ON  A  FRANK 


Never,  in  41  years  of  instrument  manufacture,  have  the 
makers  of  AMERICAN  PREP  lost  sight  of  this  fundamental 
fact:  The  first  instrument  a  student  buys  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  instrument  he  will  ever  own. 

No  instrument  has  a  greater  effect  on  his  sense  of  tone 
and  pitch,  his  confidence  or  his  eagerness  to  forge  ahead. 

That's  why  we  put  into  AMERIC.AN  PREP  band  instru¬ 
ments  such  an  abundance  of  the  features  usually  found 
only  in  high-priced  horns  .  .  .  why  they  are  so  true  in  tone 
and  pitch,  so  easy  to  blow,  so  beautifully  styled  .and 
finished.  We  make  them  to  encourage  and  inspire  the 
students  of  today  who  will  be  the  stars  of  tomorrow. 

See,  hear,  play  and  compare  AMERICAN  PREP,  the  out¬ 
standing  value  in  the  popular-priced  field. 
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merits  for  at  least  nineteen  years.  I  am 
still  teaching  band  and  band  instruments 
at  Chattanooga  Central  High  School, 
where  I  have  worked  for  the  last  eight 
years.  In  addition  to  writing  your  brass 
column  for  three  years,  I  have  also 
served  as  instructor  for  a  considerable 
^  number  of  brass  clinics  in  the  south. 

Playing  Exparisnca 

My  playing  experience  includes  trom¬ 
bone  in  the  Murray  College  Concert 
,Band,  Murray  College  Brass  Ensemble, 
iDr.  Prank  Simon’s  Cincinnati  Conserva- 
^tory  Band,  Chattanooga  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  Chattanooga  Opera  Orchestra, 
Chattanooga  Civic  Chorus  Orchestra, 
l.>ocal  80  Musicians  Union  Band,  North¬ 
western  University  Symphonic  Orches¬ 
tra;  cellist  of  Murray  College  Orchestra 
and  String  Quartet;  baritone.  North¬ 
western  University  Concert  Band. 

Played  Under  the 
Following  Conductors 
Hr.  Frank  Simon,  Glenn  Cliff  Bainum, 


William  D.  Revelli,  Harold  Bachman, 
Ralph  Rush.  Dr.  William  H.  Fox,  Dr. 
Price  Doyle,  Dr.  Werner  Wolf,  Arthur 
Plettner,  R.  H.  Buckley,  Herman  Fel- 
ber,  and  Oscar  Miller. 

Some  More  $64  Questions 

A  brass  friend  from  Milwaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin,  writes  as  follows :  “In  my  band 
work  I  have  come  across  various  types 
of  tonguing  for  each  of  the  brass  instru¬ 
ment  family.  They  simmer  down  to  two 
main  types — (1)  touching  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  sud¬ 
denly  bring  it  down;  (2)  protruding  and 
blocking  the  slightly  parted  lips  with  the 
tongue  tip  and  quickly  pulling  it  inward 
and  downward.  Any  of  the  following  In¬ 
formation  would  be  greatly  appreciated.” 

Question  t — “What  is  the  correct  ton¬ 
guing  process  tor  each  type  of  brass  in¬ 
strument?” 

Answer — I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there 
is  no  one  correct  pr(x-e8.s  of  tonguing  for 
any  brass  instrument  for  all  purposes 


•  From  the  Academy  at  $102.50 
to  the  marvelous  Citation  at  $215.00  the  comets,  trumpets, 
and  trombones  of  Rudy  Muck  are  perfection  themselves. 
There  is  no  comparable  instrument  made.  Send  for  free 
catalog  and  list  of  musicians  and  bands  that  use  MOck  ex¬ 
clusively. 


CARL  FISCHER  MUSICAL.  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

,  Cooper  Square.  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
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and  aii  Individuals.  Several  factors  help 
determine  the  desired  process  of  tongu¬ 
ing.  These  factors  are  (a)  The  individ¬ 
ual’s  natural  physical  make-up,  includ¬ 
ing  mouth,  teeth,  lips,  throat,  etc.  The 
type  of  tonguing  most  natural  for  one 
individual  would  not  give  best  results  for 
another  person  with  a  different  natural 
physical  make  of  the  organs  included  in 
the  tonguing  mechanism,  (b)  Method  of 
tonguing  is  determined  by  the  character 
of  attack  desired  by  the  player  or  his 
director  for  the  character  of  music  being 
played.  The  smooth  legato  type  of  music 
would  certainly  require  a  higher  tongue 
stroke  than  would  be  required  to  play  a 
brilliant,  accented  stacatto  passage.  The 
average  march  played  in  a  street  parade 
would  require  a  lower  and  more  pro¬ 
nounced  stroke  of  the  tongue  than  would 
l>e  required  to  play  a  Bach  chorale  of 
legato  style,  (c)  The  range  of  the  tone 
and  even  the  volume  of  the  tone  help  de¬ 
termine  the  kind  of  tongruing  required. 
For  extreme  high  notes  played  softly,  the 
tongue  naturally  articulates  higher  to¬ 
ward  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  while  for 
extreme  low  notes  played  loudly  the 
tongue  may  articulate  as  low  as  the  tip 
of  the  upper  lip  or  even  between  the 
lips.  I  agree  with  Herbert  Ij.  Clarke  who 
said  the  method  of  placing  the  tongue 
for  attack  depends  upon  the  register  of 
the  tone  being  played  and  that  it  strikes 
higher  In  the  roof  of  the  mouth  as  the 
tone  ascends  and  further  out  between 
the  lips  as  the  tone  descends.  Some  low 
tones  on  the  cornet  require  tonguing 
between  the  lips.  I  conclude  that  the 
method  of  attack  is  determined  by  where 
the  tongue  strikes  on  the  middle  register 
tones  (B-flat  above  *he  staff,  trombone 
and  baritone ;  treble  clef  G,  second  line, 
or  C,  third  space,  comet ;  B-flat,  second 
line,  tuba).  For  these  middle  register 
tones,  I  tongue  from  the  tip  of  the  upper 
lip. 

There  are  four  methods  of  tonguing  in 
general  use  today,  and  there  are  success¬ 
ful  players  who  use  each  method. 

1.  The  first  method  is  to  tongpie  from 
between  the  lips.  Although  used  by  many 
fine  players,  I  believe  this  method  should 
be  avoided  except  when  producing  low 
tones  played  loudly  as  it  interferes  with 
proper  Up  formation,  produces  a  rough 
attack,  which  is  not  uniform,  makes  high 
tones  difficult,  and  requires  such  a  long 
stroke  of  the  tongue  that  It  makes  fast 
tonguing  more  difficult  For  accented  low 
tones  below  Bl>  on  the  trombone  (second 
line  bass  clef)  or  below  C  on  cornet 
(first  line  below  staff),  I  recommend  this 
type  of  tonguing  if  you  And  it  gives  you 
as  an  individual  the  proper  results. 

2.  The  second  method  ie  to  tongue  from 
tip  of  the  upper  lip  or  upper  teeth,  which 
is  practically  the  same  thing.  In  this 
method  the  tongue  seldom,  if  ever,  paases 
between  the  Ups  except  in  playing  ex¬ 
treme  low  notes.  ’This  is  the  method  of 
tonguing  I  use  when  playing  middle  reg¬ 
ister  tones  stacatto  or  detached.  It  gives 
a  clear  and  brilliant  attack  for  purposes 
of  detached  playing  and  very  effective 
for  accented  tones. 

I.  The  third  method  Is  to  tongue  from 
the  broad  side  of  the  upper  teeth  or  at 
roots  of  the  upper  teeth.  This  method 
produces  a  pleasant  quality  of  attack  es¬ 
pecially  for  legato  tonguing  and  facili¬ 
tates  speed ;  however.  It  is  not  easy 
learned.  This  is  the  method  of  tonguing 
I  use  in  legato  playing  and  playing  of 
extreme  high  tones. 

4.  The  fourth  method  is  to  tongue  from 
the  roof  of  the  mouth.  This  method  facUi- 
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LiffU  Mary  Louisa  accompanies  her  daddy,  B.  H.  Walker,  to  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  for 
trombone  lessons  with  tha  Dean  of  American  trombone  artists,  "Jerry”  Cimera.  She 
is  getting  an  early  start. 


tates  speed  and  produces  a  soft  round 
quality  of  attack,  especially  in  legato 
tonguing,  but  requires  very  flexible  lips, 
is  difficult  to  learn  for  some,  and  does  not 
produce  a  brilliant  attack  in  stacatto 
playing. 

The  method  of  tonguing  varies  with 
different  individuals  and  different  styles 
regardless  of  what  brass  instrument  is 
in  question.  However,  there  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  to  tongue  lower  (tip  of  upiier 
lip)  on  the  larger  instruments  like  the 
tuba  more  than  on  the  trumpet  or  French 
Horn. 

Qutation  t — "Is  there  any  scientlflc 
proof  that  any  of  these  processes  is  the 
most  accurate  for  a  certain  type  of  in¬ 
strument  T’ 

Answer — I  say  "no,"  however  there  is 
a  wide  difference  of  opinion  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Some  flne  tuba  players  insist  that 
the  tonguing  should  be  done  between  the 
lipii,  especially  in  the  middle  and  the  low 
register. 

(/nestion  S — “What  is  the  inside  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  is  hap|>ening  during  the 
process  of  tonguing?” 

Answer — The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  placed 
to  the  tip  of  the  upper  teeth  to  act  as  a 
valve  to  hold  back  the  breath.  The  tongue 
is  withdrawn  from  the  tip  of  upper  teeth 
with  a  quick  but  relaxed  movement  and 
falls  toward  the  lower  part  of  mouth 
opening  the  throat  to  let  the  air  pass 
between  the  lips  to  make  them  vibrate 
which  starts  the  sound. 

The  tone  is  stopped  with  the  breath 
simply  by  stopping  blowing.  Generally 
speaking,  the  tone  should  never  be  stopped 
with  the  tongue  except  in  legato  playing. 

Question  4 — "What  are  some  articles 
or  pamphlets  with  some  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  on  tonguing  process?" 


Answer — “The  Trombone  and  its  Play¬ 
er”  by  Wm.  P.  Ra;  mond. 

"Tone  Production”  by  Bernard  FiU- 
gerald  in  the  Jai  Jary-February  issue  of 
THE  INSTRUMENTALIST  magazine. 

My  article,  "I  Teach  the  Solo  Brass” 
in  September,  1947,  October,  1947,  No¬ 
vember,  1947,  and  March  1950  issues  of 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  magazine. 

Thesis  survey  on  “Brass  Instrument 
Playing"  by  Wayne  O.  Aurand,  student, 


University  of  Michigan,  may  be  secured 
through  Library  Loan  Service. 

Question  5 — “What  are  some  visual  aids 
on  the  subject  of  tonguing  movements 
demonstrated?" 

Answet — I  believe  the  V'andercook 
School  of  Music  has  some  Aims  on  the 
subject.  Write  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Nutt,  Dean 
of  the  Vandercook  School  of  Music,  1655 
Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

See  you  next  month.  Meanwhile,  write 
me  about  your  brass  proble.ns. 


IMPROYl  APPEARAMCE 

Of  YOUR 

BAND,  ORCHESTRA,  CHORAL  and  DRAMATIC  GROUPS 


MITCHELL  MANUFACYUiLING  CO. 

2754  S.  34th  StrMt  •  Mllwawk««  7,  Wisconsin 


Easy  to  handle  units  . . .  adaptable  to  any  need. 
Sturdy,  attractive,  easily  folded  for  storage. 
Write  for  fuff  information 


Leading  schools  and  directors  say  that  MITCHELL 
FOLDING  STANDS  give  that  added  'Audience 
Appeal*.  Group  performances  'show  better*  through 
improved  stage  convenience  and  appearance. 


EASY  TO  FOLD 


manufacturers  of  folding  stages,  band  and  choral  STAND3  AND  FOLD-O-LEG  TABLES 
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POWER-FORGED 

MECHANISM 


Genuine  cold-hammered, 
drop-forged  keys  are  standard 
equipment  on  all  models. 


TJle  dnMOiUi 
youA  Jiuia  QimiionA 

Send  them  to 

Rex  Elton  Fair 

957  South  Corona  St., 

Denver  9,  Colorado 


Gr*«t!ngi  to  All 

We  are  hoping  that  you  have  had  a 
moat  pleaaant  vacation  and  that  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  new  School  Year  will  And 
each  and  every  one  of  our  readers  “aa 
flt  as  a  flddle.”  As  for  your  friend  Rex 
Elton,  well,  things  could  not  have  been 
better.  Our  flute  class  here  and  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder,  has 
been  the  flnest  we  have  ever  had,  with 
eleven  different  states  represented  by 
flute  students.  There  eeenis  to  be  a  newly 
awakened  interest  in  the  Flute  and  Flute 
Playing.  Have  we  said  that  before?  The 
answer  is  YES,  and  based  on  the  fact 
each  year  for  the  past  flve  years  our 
class  has  grown  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  and  the  Interest  in  this  column 
in  The  SCHOOL,  MUSICIAN  has  kept 
pace  with  the  growing  class.  Come  on 
with  your  questions  friendly  Flutists.  It 
affords  us  great  pleasure  and  we  will 
put  forth  every  effort  to  reciprocate  for 
your  ever  encouraging  contributions. 


Playing  the  Modern  Flute 
For  many  years  your  columnist  on 
“How  to  Play  the  Flute”  has  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  Playing  the  flute, 
teaching  the  art  of  playing  the  flute, 
ob.serving  others  as  participants  In  many 
state  and  national  contests.  Much  of  our 
time  has  also  been  spent  in  writing  Meth¬ 
ods  for  the  flute,  creating  new  and  more 
easily  read — Fingering  Charts,  showing 
the  regular  Angering  and  the  Angering 
for  all  |>088ible  trills  as  well  as  that  for 
the  various  so  called  "Harmonic  Finger¬ 
ings.”  It  is  at  the  beginning  of  this  New 
School  Year  that  many  new  students  will 
be  encouraged  and  prompted  to  start 
the  study  of  flute  playing.  Also  there  will 
be  many  who  have  played  for  some  time 
that  will  be  putting  forth  every  effort 
to  improve  their  playing.  It  Is  because 
of  this  reasoning  that  we  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advice,  hoping  that  It  will  be  of 
genuine  help  to  many  of  our  readers. 
First  of  all,  let  us  consider  the  begin¬ 
ner,  those  that  have  never  so  much  as 
produced  a  tone  on  the  instrument. 


Mention  SM  when  Buying 


THE  ■|4AME 
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1^ 


1 


W.  T.  ARMSTRONG  COMPANY 


ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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Th*  First  Attain  pt  at 

Tona  Production 

Use  the  headjoint  of  the  flute  only. 
Hold  the  upper  and  by  Angers  of  the 
left  hand,  the  lower  and  by  Angers  of 
the  right  hand.  Place  the  embouchure 
(blow  hole)  in  such  position  that  the 
inner  side — the  one  towards  you — comes 
to  position  with  the  inner  edge  resting 
at  the  piace  where  the  red  part  of  the 
lower  lip  begins.  Then  direct  the  air 
column  towards  the  outer  edge  of  the 
"tone  hole.”  It  is  the  splitting  of  the  air 
column  so  directed,  that  produces  the 
(one.  The  whole  procedure  may  be  lik¬ 
ened  unto  that  of  trying  to  produce  a 
tone  by  blowing  into  an  empty  bottle,  a 
jug,  or  any  kind  of  a  hollow  shell.  Be 
glad  for  any  kind  of  a  tone  or  even  a 
noise,  that  you  can  make.  Following  your 
success  of  making  some  kind  of  a  tone, 
then  use  your  tongue  Just  as  though 
trying  to  dislodge  a  bit  of  thread  or 
any  kind  of  a  small  object  that  might 
be  lodged  in  the  mouth.  The  effect — if 
properly  created — will  be  to  produce  an 
attack  that  we  call  tonguing.  Now  that 
this  has  been  accomplished  let  the  stu¬ 
dent  assemble  the  flute.  Adjust  the  lower 
joint — foot  joint — so  that  the  hinge  steel 
supporting  the  mechanism  comes  in  line 
with  the  center  of  the  keys  of  the  main 
joint.  Adjust  the  headjoint  so  that  the 
"blow  hole"  comes  squarely  on  top  and 
in  line  with  the  keys.  Let  the  right  hand 
Angers  grasp  the  lower  end  of  the  foot- 
joint.  Let  the  left  hand  assume  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  grasping  an  Imaginary  baseball, 
and  then  slip  it  into  i>ositlon  over  the 
left  hand  keys.  If  no  instructor  is  avail¬ 
able,  then  consult  any  good  flngerchart 
so  that  the  tones  B-A-Q  may  be  played. 
It  is  better  that  you  start  with  B  with 
thumb  and  first  Anger  left.  The  second 
finger  plays  A  and  the  third  G.  There 
you  have  it,  B-A-G  bag.  When  the  thumb 
is  removed,  leaving  first  Anger  left  down, 
C  has  been  made.  After  considerable 
practice  for  the  left  hand,  then  you  naay 
assume  the  right  hand  position.  Again 
you  should  grasp  that  imaginary  baseball. 
Slip  the  lower  end  of  the  flute  into  posi¬ 
tion  letting  the  thumb  rest  directly  under 
the  first  triller  key.  Keep  fourth  Right 
down,  on  the  D  sharp  key.  When  the  first 
finger  is  in  place  on  the  third  key  above 
the  footjoint  the  tone  F  is  produced,  the 
second  Anger  makes  E  and  the  third  D. 
There  you  have  it  again..  F-E-D,  fed. 
When  D  is  played,  then  the  fourth  right 
must  come  off  of  the  D  sharp  key,  other¬ 
wise  the  tone  D  sharp  will  be  made. 

Tone  Production 

In  order  to  produce  a  good  tone  in 
the  lower  register  the  lips  must  assume 
a  smiling  position.  As  you  ascend  the 
scale  the  lips  must  be  formed  into  a 
round  position  with  the  lips  pointed  for¬ 
ward,  as  though  saying  "too.”  Let  your 
attack — or  tonguing  operation — be  that  of 
"De"  as  in  Deck  for  the  lower  tones 
and  those  of  the  upper  ones  be  held  in 
position  as  in  saying  “too."  Many  fine 
flutists  let  the  tongue  touch  the  lips — 
as  a  valve  closing  the  orifice  or  opening 
between  the  lips  —  when  playing  the 
higher  tones  from  about  the  first  A  above 
the  staff  to  the  extreme  high  register. 
We  only  wish  that  it  were  possible  tu 
give  all  beginners  these  few  lessons  as  a 
beginning,  in  peison.  It  is  most  difllcult 
to  explain  such  detail  in  writing. 

To  Advancing  or 
Advanced  Sfudanft 

Support  the  flute  with  the  first  joint  of 
your  left  first  Anger  only,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  thumb,  when  it  is  place! 
on  the  thumb  key.  Let  the  right  thumb 


support  the  lower  part  of  the  flute  in 
l>osition  as  advocated  above.  Let  Anger 
tips  only  contact  the  keys  with  Angers 
curved  forward — and  with  no  hackbend¬ 
ing  or  curving  backwards  of  the  Angers. 
Be  sure  to  keep  fourth  right  down  on  the 
D  sharp  key — key  to  be  held  open — at 
all  times  except  when  playing  low  C  or 
C  sharp,  low  or  middle  D  and  the  second 
high  C  above  the  staff.  On  some  flutes  it 
is  necessary  to  let  the  D  sharp  key  be 
closed  on  the  second  high  B  flat  and  B 
natural.  This  is  particularly  true — on 
.some  flutes — if  those  tones  are  to  be 
played  slowly  and  in  piani.ssimo  effect. 


Practice  slowly  and  try  to  be  analytical 
of  results,  at  all  times.  Carelessness  in 
procedure  gets  us  no  place  so  far  as 
accomplishment  is  concerned,  and  this 
includes  any  and  all  activities.  To  create 
bad  habits  is  most  detrimental.  Study 
your  Anger  charts  most  carefully,  or  if 
you  are  fortunate  to  have  a  good  instruc¬ 
tor  try  to  obey  all  the  laws  passed  on  to 
you.  It  is  more  difllcult  to  “unlearn” 
than  it  is  to  learn.  We  repeat:  We  are 
wi.shing  you  a  most  happy  and  successful 
New  Year.  If  ever  we  can  be  of  any 
assistance  to  you,  please  remember  that 
c<>m|)lete  co-operation  is  our  pleasure. 


Important 

features 

•  Accurate  Pitch 

•  Flawless  Intonation 

•  Massive  Strength 

Head  joint  has 
proper  parabolic 
pattern —a  design 
for  easy  blowing. 


^  mounting 

permits  reliable* 
fast^  key  action. 


Drawn  tone  holes 
for  accurate  tuning. 


3d>11  Thirty-Third  Stroot 
long  blond  Oty  1,  N.  Y. 


Wx(u  Jlapnesi  Co. 


MAKERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  BOEHM  FLUTES 
AND  PICCOLOS 

108  MASSACHUSrrrS  ave.  boston,  mass. 

•THE  TONE  HEARD  'ROUND  THE  WORLD" 


TROMBONE  SOLOS  Personally  Recorded  By 
JAROSLAV  ••JERRY"  CIMERA  aS?*' 

end  EINEST  PECHIM'S  lECOIOED  and  Teochnr 

Double  and  Triple  Tongue  Course  for 
Comet  end  Trumpet 

Solo  Recording  by  E.  Peehin  end  Cerroll  Mertin 
Trombone  Solos  Recorded  by  Clmere’e  Star  Puplle 
Wille  iof  Free  Felder  lEBBT  CIMEHA.  119  Heme  Ave.,  Oak  Fork.  UUnele 
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How  to  Play  the  Drums 


FINE  GRENADILLA  WOOD 

LINTON  OBOES 


CudLntiLiutf  Wo  0  iwin  J; 
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AfOBFuiOi 


LINTON  MFC.  CO.,  INC-. 

fl  KMART,  INDIANA 


(peAcjuAiiotL,  ^  Sand, 
and  OjtchMjUut 


By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 
Head,  Music  Department 
Delta  State  College 
Cleveland,  Missiuippi 


Sn  the  past  I  still  preferred  this  position 
because  my  small  bands  did  not  stay 
small  very  long  and  I  felt  I  was  devel¬ 
oping  a  standard  placement  and  as  the 
band  grew  the  members  experienced  no 
changes  In  general  formation.  The  argu¬ 
ment  for  a  central  location  Is  that  here 
lies  the  basic  rhythm  4n  the  heart  of  the 
band  and  easily  heard  by  all  the  band. 
In  the  smaller  band,  the  drums  are  some¬ 
times  placed  at  the  rear  in  old  time  army 
style.  In  this  position  the  drums  seem 
too  often  to  "traU”  the  band  and  at 
times  “lag"  considerably. 

Question;  “Where  should  the  bass  drum 
be  placed  In  a  marching  band.  I  have 
two  bass  drums.  Would  It  be  advisable 
to  use  both  of  them  in  my  marching 
band?  If  so,  how  shall  I  place  them?” 
B.  C.  O.,  Oklahoma. 


Welcome  back  to  this  column  all  you 
good  readers  although  It  does  not  seem 
that  two  months  have  elapsed  since  bid¬ 
ding  you  goodbye  for  the  summer.  Most 
of  you  have  enjoyed  a  good  three  months 
of  summer  but  the  writer,  at  this  writ¬ 
ing,  is  ju.st  preparing  to  “take-olT’  for 
a  few  weeks  with  no  deflnite  route 
planned.  This  should  be  a  pleasant  way 
to  take  a  vacation — all  surprises  and  no 
disa  ppoi  n  tments. 

We  have  had  a  fine  summer  session 
with  most  of  the  emphasis  being  on  mu¬ 
sic  education.  Mr.  Cross,  our  band  man, 
has  been  doing  some  graduate  work  at 
the  University  of  Iowa.  Another  of  our 
faculty.  Miss  Wynn,  has  B|)ent  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  Europe  and  others  have  scattered 
here  and  there  but  as  you  read  this  we 
will  all  be  on  the  campus  with  the  first 
week  of  college  behind  us  and  as  far  as 
drums  are  concerned  our  mind  will  be  on 
football  formations. 

At  this  time  I  have  no  a-ay  of  know¬ 
ing  exactly  what  the  war  situation  will 
do  to  our  band  but  I  am  sure  we  will 
gain  more  members  than  the  army  will 
take  even  though  a  few  do  belong  to 
the  National  Guard.  But  we  shall  carry 
on  with  our  music  program,  clinics  of 
all  kinds  and  every  other  tyi>e  of  music 
promotion  as  long  as  we  can  possibly 
do  so. 

The  Marching  Drummer 

Now  is  the  tin>e  when  all  attention 
is  generally  turned  to  the  marching  band 
and  here  the  value  of  the  percu.ssion  sec¬ 
tion  comes  to  light  as  it  does  at  no  other 
time.  Fundamentally,  rhythm  is  the  basis 
of  the  parades  and  tnarching  maneuvers. 
As  such  It  has  been  on  the  minds  of 
many  band  directors  '  during  the  past 
three  months.  The  following  indicates  a 
sample  of  this  thinking. 

Question;  “I  have  noticed — the  drums 
in  marching  'bands  and  they  are  placed 
in  many  different  forms  and  places.  What 
is  the  best  place  for  the  drums  in  a 
marching  band?"  R.  L.  M.,  MitBotiri. 

Anstcer:  The  placing  of  the  drums  in 
a  marching  band  is  of  vital  Importance 
especially  as  the  band  grows  larger.  In 
a  small  band  of  twenty-five  or  less  there 
can  not  be  much  argument  for  any  one 
position  over  another.  In  the  larger  band 
I  prefer  to  have  the  drums  as  near  the 
center  of  the  band  as  I  can  pos.sibly  have. 
Even  when  I  have  had  very  small  bands 


Here  is  a  master  instrument  whose  su¬ 
perior  qualities  will  enthuse  you  instantly. 

Pedler  craftsmen,  through  the  fourth 
generation,  have  specialized  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  woodwinds  only.  They  appre¬ 
ciate  your  needs  as  a  player  and  are 
receptive  at  all  times  to  ideas  for  im¬ 
provement.  Their  sole  aim  is  to  build 
instruments  that  will  "better  your  per¬ 
formance”  and  enable  you  to  attain 
greater  recognition. 

Arrange  with  your  local  dealer  to  try 
a  Pedler  today!  Send  for  FREE  folder. 


« ClorintH 

★  HmUs 

« Piccolos 
sy 

CUNDY-BETTONEY 

ISTABUSHID  ISIS 


DEPT.  703,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


WOODWIND  REPAIR 

•|  tPECiatlSTS  ■!« 

Your  inttrumsiU  will  ploy  liks 
nsw  wlwn  H  hot  boon  through 
tlw  tinlen  procott  of  evorhovi 
and  ropoir. 

Soo  your  doolor  or  iond  diroct 

LINTON  MFO.  CO.,  INC. 
aiottfi  of  fioo  Oboot  ood  aoonooi 
tlKHAKT  •  INDIANA 
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Anstoer:  Two  bass  drums  In  a  march¬ 
ing  band  Is  an  excellent  idea  providing 
the  band  is  fairly  large.  Two  bass  drums 
contribute  principally  to  the  flash  or  show¬ 
manship  of  the  band  and  certainly  not, 
as  I  see  it,  to  the  music  or  musicianship. 
Yet  the  football  band  is  a  ‘‘show*’  band — 
a  fact  difficult  to  get  around.  Since  it 
seems  we  must  have  the  “show"  band 
I  contend  that  the  more  “show”  we  can 
give  them  the  better  and  I  mean  this  by 
actual  use  of  the  band,  not  necessarily  by 
the  trimmings.  But  back  to  the  subject. 
If  I  were  using  two  bass  drums  I  would 
place  one  bass  drum  in  each  of  the  out¬ 
side  flies  in  the  drum  rank,  filling  up 
the  rank  with  snare  drums  and  cymbals. 

I  realise  the  outside  positions  make  it 
a  little  more  difficult  for  the  bass  drum¬ 
mers  on  various  maneuvers  but  it  is  the 
ideal  position  for  some  fine  “twin”  drum¬ 
ming  by  the  bass  drummers  and  unless 
they  can  work  as  a  team  and  get  up  a 
routine  of  two-stick  work  I  would  not 
use  them  at  all. 

One  more  |>oint  on  the  two  bass  drum 
angle — the  drums  should  be  equal  or 
nearly  so  in  slie,  preferably  Scotch  drums 
if  possible.  The  sight  of  one  large  concert 
drum  and  one  very  small  drum  is  not 
good — and  of  course,  “twin**  drumming 
is  out  of  the  question. 
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Drum  Covers 

Question;  “I  want  to  prepare  for  bad 
weather  since  we  have  made  it  a  rule 
to  march  rain  or  shine.  Can  I  protect  the 
drum  heads  against  rain  or  snow?” 

P.  L.  N.,  Nebraska. 

Atisieer:  Well,  Lawrence,  If  I  didn‘t 
know  you  I  wouldn’t  tell  this  but  I  know 
you  are  a  good  sport.  Some  years  back 
I  attended  a  state-wide  meeting  in  which 
a  well  known  band  man  was  describing 
all  the  things  he  did  with  his  band  for 
protection  in  rain  and  freezing  weather. 
When  he  had  finished  the  self-praise  and 
.•elf-glory  about  going  out  in  cold  weather 
he  asked :  “What  do  you  fellows  do  .in 
freezing  weather?”  One  of  the  local  boys 
said:  ”We’ve  got  more  sense  than  to  go 
out  In  freezing  weather.” 

Seriously,  there  isn’t  too  much  you  can 
do  beyond  using  some  form  of  head  cover¬ 
ing  which,  fortunately,  can  be  bought 
from  the  drum  companies.  Such  covering 
can  also  be  made  from  thin  plastic  sheets 
or  plastic  coated  material.  ’The  value  of 
this  is  In  the  protection  and  not  in  drum 
tone  as  you  well  know  but  drum  tone  is 
not  good  in  any  damp  weather.  ’The  heads 
should  never  be  subjected  to  a  coating 
of  any  oily  substance  or  material. 

My  vacation  starts  four  days  from  this 
writing.  Perhaps  I’ll  get  to  visit  some 
school  bands.  If  I  do  I  shall  relate  to 
you  what  is  doing  in  the  school  drum 
world.  I  am  looking  forward  to  some 
’’new  wrinkles”  this  year  (and  I  don’t 
mean  from  overwork  or  age,  either). 

Since  this  is  our  first  get-together,  let 
me  suggest  that  the  percussion  section 
do  a  lot  of  ensemble  practice.  Let  the 
snare  drummers  develop  a  unity  of  stick¬ 
ing  so  that  the  section  really  has  style 
and  showmanship.  Let  the  bass  drummer 
team  some  nice  stick  handling  and  maybe 
a  few  twirls.  May  the  cymbal  player 
learn  to  handle  the  cymbals  so  they  ring 
freely,  doing  it  with  some  smooth  and 
“showy”  arm  movements  and  above  all, 
shine  the  cymbals  so  they  will  reflect  the 
light 

I  am  looking  forward  to  a  fine  year 
and  hoi>e  to  hear  from  many  of  you  from 
time  to  time,  and  remember — pictures 
can  not  be  printed  unless  you  send  them. 
So  long  for  now,  and  a  most  happy 
school  year  and  successful  band  is  my 
wish  for  you. 


with  the  NEW 

Meitner 


NEW  LOW  PRICE 


«2.95 

(was  $3.50) 

DELUXE  BLUE 
PORTA-DESK 

For  that  "Name  Band  Look” 
— more  bands  use  Porta- 
Desks  than  all  other  dance 
stands  combined!  They’re 
handsome,  sturdy,  practical, 
lightweight.  Blue  embossed 
leatherette,  with  flashy  silver 
striping,  over  reinforced  cor¬ 
rugated  board.  Porta-Desks 
fold  flat  for  easy  carrying. 


NEW  5-SIDED  MODEL 


*1.75 

“HOLLYWOOD” 

PORTA-DESK 

The  lowest-priced  stand  on 
the  market,  and  one  of  the 
handsomest!  Cardinal  red 
base  and  light  grey  music 
shelf.  Same  rigid  material, 
same  capacity  as  the  De  Luxe 
Porta-Desk;  hinged,  single 
construction  for  easy  setting 
up  and  carrying.  Almost  im¬ 
possible  to  knock  over.  Save 
money  by  using  low-cost 
"Hollywoods”  for  travel  and 
rehearsals,  and  De  Luxe 
Porta-Desks  for  stage  work! 
Set  of  four  "Hollywoods,” 
just  $7! 


If  %  NEW  SELMER  * 
UJ/  PORTA-LIGHT 


NOW  COSTS  USS — and  haa  an  On- 
Off  Switch!  Comidete  with  switch, 
bulb  and  eztra-long  (8  ft.)  cord,  for 
ji^  $1.98  (was  $2.25).  Fits  both 
De  Luxe  and  Hcdlywood  Porta- 
Desks,  and  most  flat-front  stands. 


SHOW  BOOK  No.  16  shows  you  the  newest,  finest  in¬ 
strument  accessories  made  by  Selmer.  GET  YOUR 
FREE  COPY  by  writing  Dept.  H-93,  Selmer, 
Elkhart,  Indiana. 


tr.  1950 
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Doubfe  Reed  Column 

(Begins  on  page  33) 

what  you  want,  drop  me  a  line  and 
ni  do  my  best  to  locate  your  wants  if 
it  is  at  all  possible. 

While  we  are  talking  about  local  deal¬ 
ers.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  local  dealer.  He  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  your  neighbor,  your  friend,  a  part 
of  your  community,  he  is  one  of  you,  you 
buy  from  him,  he  buys  from  you.  If  he 
doesn't  have  what  you  need  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  ready  and  willing  to  get  it  for  you 
if  he  knows  where  to  get  it. 

I  spoke  earlier  in  this  article  about 
developing  some  new  materials  and  solos 
for  both  the  Oboe  and  Bassoon  during 
the  Summer  with  the  aid  of  some  of  my 
students  at  the  Itniversity.  I  am  sure 
your  dealer  will  be  interested  in  them  if 
you  are.  It  is  his  Job  to  serve  you.  If 
you  think  it  advisable  for  me  to  list  them 
aiong  with  other  materials  in  a  later 
column  just  drop  me  a  line.  If  the  de¬ 
mand  is  great  enough,  I’m  at  your  serv¬ 
ice.  Personally  I  think  it  is  your  dealers 
business  to  secure  your  needs  and  wants 
as  far  as  he  is  capable  of  doing. 

Am  still  getting  letters  requesting  the 
history  of  the  Oboe  as  I  did  on  the  Bas¬ 
soon.  Unless  something  more  urgent 
arises  in  the  interum  this  will  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

Am  looking  forward  to  an  interesting 
session  with  you  this  year.  Our  dis¬ 
cussions  in  general  will  of  course  depend 
on  your  wants  and  needs.  For  this  I  am 
depending  entirely  on  you.  Remember 
your  personal  problem  may  be  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  a  hundred  others,  so  don't  hesi¬ 
tate  to  drop  me  a  line  regarding  them. 
Don’t  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance 
idea  “L.ET  GEORGE  DO  IT.”  Do  it 
yourself  then  GEX)RGE  will  get  it  too. 

So  long  for  now. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 
the  SIZE  and  QUALITY 

of  Your 

SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 

The  Lewis  School  Rental 
Plan  for  “violin-family” 
instruments  has  been 
proved  over  many  years 
of  operation.  Devoted 
to  school  orchestras,  it 
is  a  great  aid  to  begin¬ 
ners,  allowing  them  to 
use  and  play  new  instru¬ 
ments,  shop-adjusted  by 
Lewis  —  with  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  buying  when 
ready. 

Write  today  for  the  complete  new  Lewis 
catalog  showing  the  complete  violin  family 
and  accessories,  with  full  details  of  the 
Lewis  School  Violin  Rental  Plan.  Free — 
no  obligation. 

WILLIAM 

c£ewi^ 

AND  SON 

Violin  Haodquarfars  Sine*  1874 
30  E.  Adams  St.,  Chicago  3,  III. 
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By  C.  Wallace  Gould 


Director,  Dept,  of  Mjsic 
Southern  State  Teachers  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 

I  don't  suppose  that  anything  worth 
while  Is  ever  created  In  this  world  with¬ 
out  a  lot  of  hard  wor:<  In  back  of  It. 
The  grreat  writers  and  great  composers 
In  the  past  have  had  to  spend  hours  and 
hours  writing  and  rewiiting  their  crea¬ 
tive  efforts  until  they  had  them  perfected 
to  the  point  where  they  were  completely 
satisfied  that  there  was  not  a  word  or  a 
note  in  their  manscript  that  was  super¬ 
fluous  or  could  be  made  better. 

It  is  because  of  knowing  this,  through 
reading  about  the  lives  of  the  great  writ¬ 
ers  and  again  through  my  own  humble 
writings  where  I  have  had  to  learn  to 
exercise  great  patience  in  rewriting  again 
and  again  passages  which  I  have  written 
down  laboriously  and  afterwards  have 
had  to  alter  considerably,  that  I  find  my¬ 
self  sometimes  a  little  impatient  with 
students  who  want  to  turn  in  as  their 
final  piece  of  work  something  tliat  they 
have  tossed  off  In  a  hurry  and  have 
hardly  taken  time  to  correct. 

In  many  ways  thl%  seems  to  be  an  age 
of  hurry.  We  get  up  in  the  morning  in 
a  hurry  to  dress  so  that  we  can  hurry 
to  eat  our  breakfasts  so  that  we  can 
hurry  off  to  work.  Sometimes  we  hurry 
with  this  work  so  that  we  can  hurry  oft 
home  at  the  close  of  the  day  and  then 
hurry  into  the  family  car  where  we  hurry 
down  the  highway  so  that  we  can  hurry 
home  to  hurry  ourselves  to  bed  so  that 
we  can  get  up  the  next  morning  in  a 
hurry  and  repeat  the  whole  performance 
again. 

Truly  great  work  is  rarely  turned  out 
in  a  nervous  sweat  Time  is  a  great 
tempering  agent  and  that  which  is  writ¬ 
ten  down  today  can  often  be  made  bet¬ 
ter  in  a  week  or  so  after  we  have  had 
further  time  to  ponder  over  that  which 
we  wrote  down  at  first  thinking  It  was 
the  best  we  could  do. 

We  probably  know  more  about  the 
thought  processes  of  the  great  composer, 
Beethoven,  than  we  know  of  any  of  the 
other  great  writers  of  the  past.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
was  so  long  completely  deaf  and  was  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  carrying  on  his  con¬ 
versations  with  others  through  the  means 
of  writing  down  his  thoughts  on  paper. 

On  one  particular  manuscript  of  Beet¬ 
hoven’s  we  find  that  he  had  pasted  upon 
the  original  manuscript  thirteen  pieces 
of  music  paper  with  corrections  of  his 
original  idea,  each  new  correction  of 
course  being  supposedly  different  from 
the  preceding  one.  However,  when  some 
years  ago  a  historian  removed  these  thir¬ 
teen  corrections  to  see  what  had  been 
Beethoven's  original  idea,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  it  was  identical  with 
the  final  correction.  In  other  word.s,  what 
had  happened  was  that  Beethoven’s  first 
idea  had  been  good  but  he  had  not  been 
satisfied  to  let  It  go  at  that.  He  changed 
it  again  and  again  until  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  he 


had  what  he  wanted.  This  all  took  time 
but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  Some¬ 
one  once  defined  genius  as  the  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains.  Beethoven  had 
this  capacity  for  taking  pains  and  is  to¬ 
day  recognised  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  world's  creative  geniuses. 

Students  often  come  to  me  and  state 
that  they  want  to  learn  ho'w  to  make 
band  or  orchestra  arrangements.  But 
sometimes  when  I  try  to  explain  to  them 
that  first  they  will  have  to  study  harmony 
very  thoroughly  as  well  as  musical  form 
before  trying  to  learn  about  the  com¬ 
passes  and  possibilities  of  the  different 
imstruments,  they  seem  to  lose  interest. 
They  forget  that  before  one  can  build 
a  chimney  on  a  house  he  must  first  build 
that  which  it  rests  upon,  namely  its  foun¬ 
dation. 

However,  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
once  a  student  has  studied  thoroughiy 
courses  in  harmony,  counterpoint,  form, 
etc.  that  be  will  necessarily  make  a  fine 
band  arranger.  It  takes  more  than  this. 
One  important  requisite  is  talent  or  a 
fine  feeling  for  doing  the  right  thing  in¬ 
tuitively.  I  have  heard  many  arrange¬ 
ments  that  sounded  like  the  arranger 
knew  his  harmony  and  yet  seemed  to 
lack  originality.  On  the  other  hand,  of 
course,  I  have  heard  many  highly  original 
arrangements  that  were  anything  but  cor¬ 
rect  according  to  the  rules  of  musical 
theory. 

This  brings  me  to  another  matter  that 
I  have  wanted  to  discuss  for  a  long  time 
and  that  is  the  matter  of  the  wise  and 
original  use  of  tone  colors  in  making 
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Preserving  Your  Instrument 
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arrangements.  If  a  person  ever  wants  to 
learn  something  about  the  inAnite  pos¬ 
sibilities  that  can  be  achieved  through 
the  blending  of  the  various  orchestral  tone 
colors,  he  ought  to  study  the  pipe  organ 
and  especially  to  practice  upon  a  large 
and  complete  organ  with  many  many 
stops  of  various  types  available. 

Some  band  arrangers  seem  to  work  on 
the  theory  that  the  cornet  and  trumpet 
are  the  only  good  instruments  for  carry¬ 
ing  melody  parts.  They  likewise  seem  to 
think  that  the  baritone  horn  is  the  only 
good  instrument  for  counter  melodies  and 
that  also  the  bass  and  snare  drum.s  niu.st 
be  used  constantly  throughout  every  ar¬ 
rangement. 

I  admit  that  it  is  necessary  to  arrange 
the  average  piece  so  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  will  sound  well  when  played  by  an 
average  band  with  not  always  complete 
instrumentation.  Nevertheless,  I  suspect 
that  arrangers  frequently  bend  over  back¬ 
wards  in  their  attempts  to  make  their 
arrangements  full  and  according  to  stand¬ 
ard  speciflcations. 

Why  cannot  the  trombone  or  horns  be 
given  melody  parts  more  frequently? 
Likewi.se,  why  cannot  the  clarinets  and 
saxophones  be  used  more  often  in  four 
part  harmony  without  any  support  from 
the  bra.ss?  Furthermore,  why  do  we  have 
to  use  the  brass  so  much  anyway?  The 
wood-winds  and  reeds  have  inflnitely 
more  possibilities  for  achieving  contrast¬ 
ing  tonal  colors  than  have  the  brass. 
The  oboe  and  flute  are  both  flne  instru¬ 
ments  and  should  be  given  a  much  more 
prominent  place  in  melodic  pa.ssage  work 
that  arrangers  usually  allow  them.  Of 
course,  it  will  probably  be  best  to  print 
many  cued  in  passages  in  the  parts  of 
other  more  frequently  u.sed  Instruments 
when  allowing  the  oboe,  bassoon,  or  flute 
to  carry  an  important  melodic  part.  This 
will  take  care  of  the  situation  when  these 
instruments  are  not  available. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  worth  much  effoft 
to  try  to  get  more  tonal  coloring  and 
contrasts  in  our  band  arrangements.  Sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  arrangers  are  usually 
careful  to  use  every  advantage  of  tonal 
contrast  and  tonal  coloring.  Why  should 
not  band  arrangers  do  the  same  to  a 
greater  extent?  I  know  that  many  flne 
band  arrangers  do  Just  this  thing  in 
their  arrangements  but  there  are  still  too 
many  who  do  not.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  stir  up  some 
interest  in  the  subject  in  this  article. 
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Th*  South  of  Franco  grow*  tho  world's  finost  cone  for 
tho  monufocturo  of  woodwind  roods,  and  tho  finest 
•  grodo  of  this  iong-fiborod  eono  cannot  logolly  be 
exported  in  its  row  stoto/  but  is  reserved  for  the  use 
of  o  select  number  of  French  reed  monufacturers. 

CONNETAU.E  is  one  of  these  select  few.  CONNE- 
TABLES  reeds,  made  from  cone  grown  by  CONNE- 
TABIE  in  Southern  France,  are  cut  with  painstaking 
care  from  this  choice  cdne.  They  hove  been  favored  by 
discriminating  European  musicians  for  over  25  years. 
Although  the  demand  for  CONNETABLE  reeds  in 
Europe  has  long  exceeded  the  supply,  improved  con¬ 
ditions  now  permit  the  export  of  o  limited  quantity 
of  them  to  America. 

^  Now  at  lost,  American  musidatw  con  experience  for 
the  first  time  the  superior  tonal  response,  long  life,  and 
unsurpossed  playing  ease  of  the  CONNETABLE  rmsd. 
list  prices  —  Clarinet,  Ox.  $2.55;  Soprano,  Dx. 
$3.15:  Alto,  Dx.  $3.90;  Tenor,  Ox.  $4.95;  Baritone, 
Dx.  $5.35. 
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131  S.  15th  Street  •  Newark  7,  New  Jersey  • 


Well  here  we  are  once  again  with  va¬ 
cation  time  over  and  moat  of  us  back  in 
school  rehearsing  our  band.s  for  football 
games.  The  band  does  not  sound  as  bad 
as  we  feared  it  would  when  we  saw  all 
those  flne  players  on  the  stage  receiving 
their  diplomas  at  the  May  commence¬ 
ment.  Things  do  have  a  habit  of  work¬ 
ing  themselves  out  and  those  youngsters 
who  were  not  such  flne  players  last  year 
have  developed  in  the  meantime  and  are 
now  much  more  valuable  as  first  chair 
men  than  we  had  anticipated  that  they 
W'ould  be.  Perhaps  some  of  them  played 
in  various  summer  bands  or  even  went 
to  a  flne  music  camp  where  they  received 
a  lot  of  flne  inspiration  from  working 
under  outstanding  band  directors. 

At  any  rate  summer  has  come  and 
gone.  We  start  out  the  new  school  year 
with  much  interest  and  many  hopes.  If 
this  department  can  be  of  any  service  to 
you  in  any  way  In  helping  you  with  any 
problems  regarding  making  band  arrange¬ 
ments,  please  feel  free  to  write  at  any 
time.  That’s  what  we’re  here  for. 

See  you  next  month ! 


Every  year  shows  vastly  increasing  pref¬ 
erence  for  Getzen’s!  Exceptionally  rich 
in  tone  quality  —  unparalleled  in  beau¬ 
ty —  flawless  in  action  —  Getzen  Cor¬ 
nets,  Trumpets  and  Trombones  have 
won  the  praises  of  band  leaders,  musi¬ 
cal  instructors  and  students  alike.  See 
your  dealer,  or  write  for  FREE  folder. 
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student  at  well— it’s  America’s  big 
value  Clarinet  I  Write  lor  folder. 
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Ev*ry  Number  Reviewed  in  this  Column  hac  been  Read,  Studied,  by 
our  Own  Band,  is  accurately  Graded  and  Described. 

By  Richard  Brittain  ^ 

.„dct::i’iro”c.oE  trap  marching 

VanderCook  School  of  Music,  |  |  %JP  0311(1  CllSr 

E.  E«sy.  M.  Madium.  D.  Difficult. 


SPOTLIGHT  BAND  BOOK— (E)  Ted 
Me.sanK  and  Max  Thomaa.  A  new  col¬ 
lection  of  easy  materials  that  are  good 
for  sport  sessions  or  concert.  The  num¬ 
bers  are  technically  easy  and  well  ar¬ 
ranged.  Horns  do  not  have  afterbeats  too 
often  but  plays  a  ‘‘flller”  part  that  is 
more  interesting  and  makes  that  har¬ 
mony  parts  more  full.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  such  numbers  as  Loch  Lomond,  Dark 
Eyes,  On  the  Street  March,  Festival 
Parade  March,  Man  On  the  Flying 
Trai>eze  and  many  other  good  selections 
for  a  young  band.  Pub. — Kjo»  Each  part 
— 40c.  Conductor  part — $1.00. 

TICO.VDEROOA  MARCH— (M)  LeRoy 
Anderson.  The  composer  of  Fiddle  Faddle 
and  other  hit  numbers  for  band  and 
orchestra  has  a  new  march  that  is  very 
good  especially  when  played  at  a  rapid 
tempo.  The  number  is  in  Alla  Breve  and 
is  a  good  concert  or  street  march.  Pub. — 
MilU  FI  Ed  11.25. 

RIO  RITA  OVERTURf>-(M)  David 
Bennett.  A  1950  arrangement  that  is  well 
adapted  for  band.  Mr.  Bennett  has  come 
up  with  one  of  his  typical  arrangements 
of  a  show  hit  of  years  gone  by.  The 
overture  includes  the  tunes  Rio  Rita, 
Following  the  Sun  Around,  The  Kinkajou, 
Rangers’  Song,  and  If  You're  In  Love, 
You’ll  Waltz.  Parts  are  not  difficult  and 
can  be  played  by  most  bands.  Pub. — Feiat 
FI  Bd  96.00.  8ym  Bd  $9.00. 

AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN— (M)  arr. 
Walters.  This  piece  of  traditionally  or¬ 
chestra  literature  has  been  arranged  for 
band  and  is  quite  playable  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  number.  The  theme  which  is  usual¬ 
ly  played  by  the  flute  is  written  for 
clarinet  in  this  arrangement  so  that  the 
melody  will  not  be  covered  up  by  the 
accompaniment.  The ,  parts  are  not  dif¬ 
ficult  and  do  not  run  extreme  in  register. 
Pub. — Bubank  FI  Bd  $3.50.  Sym  Bd  $5.00. 

MOODS  AMERICANA  —  (M)  Gerald 
Humel.  This  composition  portrays  the 
American  scene  in  a  modern,  skillful  ar¬ 
rangement  by  the  youthful  composer  who 
is  now  at  Oberlin  College  majoring  in 
composition.  The  selection  is  modem  in 
rhythms  and  will  require  a  reasonable 
amount  of  technic  by  the  band.  This  is 
a  good  program  number  that  will  be 
enjoyed  by  ail  and  will  stimulate  a  de¬ 
sire  in  the  pupils  to  develop  technical 
facilities.  Pub.  —  Ludwig  FI  Bd.  $7.00 
Sym  Bd  $9.00. 

CSARDAS — (M)  arr.  David  Bennett. 
This  Hungarian  Dance  is  familiar  to  all 
of  us  and  Mr.  Bennett  has  done  a  splen¬ 
did  job  of  arranging  the  number  for 
the  concert  band.  The  accompaniment 
l>arts  for  the  melodies  are  well  arranged 
and  full  enough  that  the  number  goes 
along  very  well  on  those  parts  alone. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  having  the  ar¬ 
ranger  direct  the  number  at  our  recent 
Summer  Session  and  the  work  was  en¬ 
joyed  by  all.  Pub.—C,  Fischer  FI  Bd 
$5.00.  8ym  Bd  $7.50. 


.  .  .  Mode  i«  Franca  of  Iha  finast  grown 
Franch  cano.  For  botlar  tana,  uta 
VIBRATORS,  tha  roads  with  Iho  famous 
greovas. 

10  DilTaront  stronglhs,  from  No.  1  soft 
to  No.  hard. 

Ask  your  dealer 

H.  Chiron  Co.,  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 
Deru  Reeds,  made  in  France,  now  available. 


TELLS  HOW  to  rank  bands  from  30 
to  90  or  more  pieces,  in  effective  for¬ 
mation.  Also  gives  helpful  hints  on 
instruments  to  use  and  parts  they 
should  play.  Provides  space  for  names 
of  players  beside  each  instrument. 
Compiled  on  information  supplied  by 
leading  directors  of  marching  bands. 
Send  for  free  copy  today! 
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WESTERN  PLAINS  OVERTURE  — 
(M)  Japiies  L.  Tarver.  This  overture  will 
be  quite  popular  as  a  contest  selection 
by  Class  C  Bands.  The  opening  is  a 
slow  maestro  movement  that  has  pos- 
sibilies  for  rubato  playing.  Tympani  and 
cymbals  play  an  important  part  in  this 
opening  theme.  An  allegro  section  follows 
that  is  not  too  difficult — let  the  counter¬ 
melody  instruments  sound  clearly  through 
the  melodic  tine.  A  baritone  solo  is  fea¬ 
tured  in  an  andante  movement  before  the 
flnal  allegro  passage.  Pub. — Belwin  FI  Btl 
$6.00.  Sym  Bd  $7.50. 


The  Old  Timer 


As  our  "All  Time-Old  Time”  suggestion 
of  the  month,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
Paul  Yoder’s  "Ragtime  Wedding".  This 
novelty  is  used  with  narrator  with  the 
band  playing  phrases  de.scribing  the  wed¬ 
ding.  It  adds  to  the  presentation  of  the 
number  to  have  three  of  the  band  mem¬ 
bers  dressed  as  the  bride,  groom  and 
preacher  to  act  out  the  parts.  If  you 
haven’t  done  this  selection,  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  enjoy  it  on  your  program. 
Pub. — Rubank  FI  Bd  $2.50. 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 


■  ■■  I  I  r  W  "At  th»  Notion's  Shrine" 

■  ■■  fc  ■■  Bb  I  ^11  Your  boy  trained  for  responsible  leadership. 

_  _  j]  College  preparatory  and  Junior  College  for 

r  ll  I*  r  young  gentlemen  12-20.  Graduates  in  orer  100  col- 

P  1 1  Iv  P  leges  and  in  gOTemment  academies.  Personalized 

I  !■  vl  !■  instruction  by  faculty  of  s$>ecialists.  Reading  and 

Speech  Clinics.  All  varsity  sports  and  intra-mural 
athletic  program  for  every  boy.  Thirty-two  modem  fireproof  buildings, 
including  two  gymnasiums  and  hospital.  Motorized  Field  Artillery,  Cavalry, 
Infantry,  and  Band.  Senior  ROTC.  For  illustrated  catalog,  address: 

BOX  SM,  WAYNE,  PA.  (16  miles  from  Phila.) 

Ssv^sl  scholarships  sdth  advanced  musical  training  avaiiabio  annually  to  qualiAcd  young 
musicians  ior  tha  Academy  Band.  For  further  informatioa,  address  The  Bandmaster, 


Your  U,  S.  Air  Force 
Band  in  Europe 

(Begins  on  page  30) 

splendid  relations  that  now  exist  between 
our  two  countries.  In  Dublin,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Ireland,  His  Excellency  Shaun  T. 
D'Kelly  remarked  that  America  has  no 
Idea  how  much  the  music  of  the  USAF 
Band  has  played  in  creating  a  better 
understanding  between  our  two  coun¬ 
tries.  In  Trieste,  15,000  people  who  had 
Just  heard  the  USAF  Band,  went  home 
muttering,  “We  had  no  idea  that  Amer¬ 
icans  could  play  like  that." 

History  was  also  made  on  the  tour. 
On  July  20th,  Mr.  Clement  Atlee,  Sir 
Anthony  Eden,  I^ord  Mountbatten,  and 
the  entire  British  peerage,  walked  into 
the  gardens  of  Buckingham  Palace  and 
saw  the  flrst  American  musical  organi¬ 
sation  to  play  there.  The  occasion  Was 
the  Royal  Garden  party.  Further  honors 
were  bestowed  on  the  organisation  as 
the  King  and  Queen  talked  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  members,  thanking  them  for 
their  music  and  telling  them  how  much 
they  enjoyed  it. 


Please  Mention  the  School  Musician  When  Buying 


Band  Masters! 

Band  Musicians! 

WeVe  got  the  catalog  for  you  ... 

THE  NEW  PRESSER  CATALOG  OF  BAND  MUSIC 

Comprehensive  and  eomplete  .  .  .  with  music  for  all  size  and  grade 
hands  .  .  .  hy  the  top  composers  and  arrangers. 

Original  band  compositions.  Special  arrangements  and  transcrip¬ 
tions  of  symphonic  masterpieces.  Solo,  ensemble,  and  chamber 
works  for  band  instruments.  Methods  and  studies.  Literature  books 
.  .  .  PLUS  many  graphic  thumb-nail  sketches  of  the  composers 
and  arrangers. 

There’s  a  FREE  copy  waiting  for  you  —  send  for  it  today! 


Back  Issues 

Moil  all  back  Ittaat  of  Tka  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  ara  avaiiabio.  If  ordarad 
by  mail,  3e  additioaal  for  pottaga  mutt 
ba  addad  to  tha  prica  of  aach  maqa- 
daa.  if  back  copiat  ordarad  ara  ao 
longer  avaiiabio  yoar  money  wiN  ba 
promptly  rafondad. 

Currant  and  two  im- 
madiataly  procadiag 
inuat . 25c  par  copy 

luuat  more  than  throe 
monthi  old,  and  not 
more  than  nine . 40c  par  copy 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 
BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


Please  send  me 
a  FREE  copy  of 

THE  NEW  PRES¬ 
SER  CATALOG  OF 
RAND  MUSIC. 


All  KMOi  mora 
month*  in  arraan. 


Addrasi 


VALLEY  FORGE 

MILITARY  SUMMER  BAND  CAMP 

geilf  _  ^ 

At  The  Nation's  Shrine 

An  unforgettable  summer  vacation  and  musical  training  for  boys 

13  to  18  at  the  nationally  renowned  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy. 
Military  band  drill,  formations,  marching,  individual  instrumental 
instruction,  starlight  concerts;  all  athletic  sports  and  swimming  in 
the  Academy's  lake;  trips  to  historic  places. 

For  Catalog,  write:  THE  BANDMASTER 

Valley  Forge  Military  Aeademy,  Box  SM,  WAYNE,  FA. 

Saptombor,  1950 
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Gives  You  Bettef 

±  BAND 
W  UNIFORMS^ 


•  Conveniently  tailored  uniforms 
that  fit  each  years'  new  band 
group  without  expensive  alter¬ 
ations. 

•  Smartly  styled  and  designed  to 
fit  your  ideas. 

•  Best  quality  materials  and  tai¬ 
loring  siz^  and  fit  by  our 
exclusive  YEAR-TO-YEAR 
SYSTEM  give  LOW  UPKEEP 
COSTS. 

•  LONGER  WEAR  and  easier  re¬ 
fitting  year  after  year. 

•  LOWER  COST  per  year  of  wear. 


FREE  PLANNING  HELP 


W  Don't  Miss  Learning  About 

This  Aovofvtionory  Mew  Improvement 


STANBURY  &  COMPANY 


210  West  8th  St., KANSAS  CITY  6,  MO. 


hCni^i 


otmi 


School  Irri  Bands 


Smart  Styling  St^erior  Quality 


WRITE  TODAfjFOR  IBFORMA'nON 
ADVISE  MHOok  COLORS 


AMERICAN  UNIFORM  COMPANY 
IJ4  SO.  ELEVENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA. 


UNIFORMS 

Styla.  Quality.  Value 

BANDS  ^  MAJORETTES 

Marching  Lights 
Belts  Rags 

Boots  Gloves 

Braids  Plumes 

Buttons  Spats 

Caps  Suspenders 

Emolems  Ties 


LOUIS  G.  BAINE  ft  SON 

220  South  State  St.  Chicago  4,  Illinois 


Cludio—OiAwcd  CHjiA  io  iha 
Jaachuv^o^  TnuAu: 


Cdueaflonal  PHms  and  Recordings  Reviewed 
By  Robert  F.  Freeland 

Mvsie  Supervhor,  Canon  City  (Michigan)  Pubfic  Schools 


I  should  like  to  thank  the  many  people 
who  have  written  concerning  this  column, 
and  am  delighted  with  the  strong  inter¬ 
est  showa.  Those  who  have  further 
questions  concerning  these  aids,  whether 
for  school  use  or  for  a  private  library, 
please  feel  free  to  send  your  questions 
and  1  will  do  my  best  to  answer  them. 


BRITTEN :  The  Young  Person’s  Guide  to 
the  Orchestra,  Op.  $i  (Variations  and 
Fugue  on  a  Theme  of  Purcell)  Sir  Mal¬ 
colm  Sargent  conducting  the  Liverpool 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Columbia  MM 
70S  or  Long  Playing  ML  1197. 


Before  ordering  new  or  replacen>ent  uniforms  for 
your  band  be  sure  to  get  all  the  details  of  the 
Stanbuiy  Uniform.  Learn  how  these  convention¬ 
ally  tailored  uniforms  can  be  refitted,  to  your 
ba^  each  succeeding  year  without  loss  of  style, 
beauty,  and  without  expensive  alterations. 


AVAILABLE  IN  WOOLEN  and  COTTON  FABRICS. 

in  your  choice  of  styles.  No  obligation  when  you 
ask  us  to  help  you  plan  your  next  order. 


The  first  review  for  this  month  is  a 
combination  film  and  recording.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  examples  I  know  of  for 
the  study  of  the  Instruments  of  the  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  The  music,  based  on  a 
theme  by  Purcell,  was  written  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Britten  at  the  request  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Ministry  of  Education  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  film.  At  first  Britten  refused  the 
offer  because  of  a  dislike  for  film  music, 
but  later  reconsidered,  because  of  his 
liking  for  young  people.  Britten  has  used 
the  old  popular  form,  theme  and  varia¬ 
tions  for  Introducing  the  members  of  the 
orchestra.  The  notes  included  with  the 
album  are  very  complete  and  picture- 
stills  taken  from  the  film  are  also  in¬ 
cluded.  The  notes  follow  each  side  of  the 
record  in  the  description  of  the  music. 
The  film  (16  mm),  can  be  rented  from 
the  British  Information  OITlce,  JO  Rocke¬ 
feller  Plaza,  New  York  City,  or  a  branch 
in  most  any  large  city,  for  a  small  fee. 
The  78  rpm  album  has  proven  most  use¬ 
ful  in  school  work,  because  there  is  a 
pause  where  questions  can  be  asked  or 
comments  made  on  a  particular  part. 

Although  this  was  composed  for  the 
educational  film  it  is  also  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  enjoyable  to  listen  to  In  itself. 
There  is  always  a  cleverly  constructed 
variation  which  exploits  the  theme  and 
the  Instruments  used.  Then  the  excellent 
fugue,  commencing  its  theme  with  a  pic¬ 
colo  and  adding  instruments  down  the 
line  in  the  same  order  as  they  appear  in 
the  variations,  drawing  to  a  thrilling  cli¬ 
max  as  the  brasses  restate  the  original 
Purcell  theme.  Coupled  with  the  78  rpm 
album  is  the  Bach  Air  from  the  Suite 
No.  3  in  D  Major  as  arranged  by  Dr. 
Sargeant.  With  the  longplaying  record 
we  And  The  Handel  Royal  Fireworks  Mu¬ 
sic  also  conducted  by  Dr.  Sargent.  Sur¬ 
faces  excellent. 


MOORE:  Licorice  Stick  (The  Clarinet’s 
Story).  By  Douglas  Moore.  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Record  No.  tto,  for  78  rpm.  One 
10  in.  disc  in  folder. 

This  record  is  prepared  by  Professor 
Douglas  Moore,  head  of  the  music  depart¬ 
ment  at  Columbia  University.  The  ex¬ 
amples  of  clarinet  playing  including  solos, 
Mozart  Quintet,  Tschaikowsky  Symphony, 
and  Jam  Session  are  very  good.  It  is  a 
flne  example  of  the  Clarinet  as  a  member 
of  the  orchestra  or  band  and  usable  for 
either  grades  or  high  school.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Instruments  and  a  short  his- 


145  UNIFORMS 

Beautifully  Pictured 

COLORS 


Two  Styl* 
.  Books 


(HjOTH.... 
60  Shades 
12  Qualities 


If  desiiod,  we  wiU  DESIGN 
uniform  especially  for  you. 
School  and  Band  Banners, 
Flags,  Thrcrwing  Flags.  , 
•  Special  Folder  In  Colors. 


DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 


GREENVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


Bonds  look  shorper  .  . 
and  they  are  sharper 
in  M-L  designed 
uniforms.  Your  bond 
•will  be.  in  tune  with 
the  times  when  fitted 
out  by  M-L.  Get  the 
best  in  design,  style, 
appearance,  work¬ 
manship  and  fit- 
start  off  by  getting 
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2143  LINCOLN  AVE.,  DEFT.  $.  CHICAGO  14,  ILL 
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tory  of  it  is  inciuded  on  the  foider.  David 
Allen  does  a  fine  Job  as  narrator.  Re¬ 
cording  excellent. 


New  Uniforms  Make 
Bonds  Better,  Parents  Prouder 

Buy  from  the  Reliable  Concerns 
Advertised  on  these  and  following  Pages 


WARING;  Grandma’s  Thanksgiving.  Fred 
Waring  and  His  Pennsylvanians  (Glee 
Club  and  Orcheetra).  One  It  in.  disc,  un¬ 
breakable.  Decca  No.  Du  H,  78  rpm  in 
folder. 


Choral  directors  looking  for  material 
for  the  fall  will  enjey  this  record.  It  also 
can  be  used  by  supervisors  and  directors 
for  assemblies  and  daily  programs.  It  is 
taken  from  the  well  known  poem  ‘‘Over 
the  River  and  Through  the  Woods  to 
Grandmother’s  House  We  Go”  by  Lydia 
Marie  Child.  It  is  arranged  by  Harry 
Simeone  of  the  Waring  organixation.  It 
is  an  excellent  adaptation  for  chorus  and 
orchestra.  ‘The  vocal  and  piano  score  can 
be  purchased  from  the  Shawnee  Press, 
New  York,  for  sixty  cents.  The  lyrics 
and  pictures  are  on  the  folder  of  the 
record.  It  can  well  be  used  as  a  student 
or  class  participation  record. 


Make  ^i€ui€£€^cA:  America's 
Outstanding  Uniform  Value 


*  Year  after  year,  America’s  leading 
school  bands  choose  Craddock  Uniforms 
because  they  are  "tops”  in  style,  design, 
appearance,  fit,  and  workmanship.  All 
factors  considered,  Craddock  uniforms 
cost  less  per  year  to  own — afford  greater 
personal  pride  and  satisfaction.  Buy 
Craddock,  the  choice  of  champions. 


GILBERT  i  SULLIVAN:  The  Mikado 
for  young  people  (selected  songs).  Sung 
by  the  Little  Opera  Group.  One  10  in.  «u- 
breakable  Allegro  intermediate  record. 
No.  ak  51. 

Songs  from  this  famous  English  Oper¬ 
etta  for  children  age  six  years  up.  This 
is  a  78  rpm  record.  It  is  one  of  a  new 
series  by  Allegro  records  and  it  will  be 
welcomed  by  supervisors  and  parents.  ‘The 
others  in  the  series  are :  "lolanthe,"  ‘‘H. 
M.  S.  Pinafore”  and  "Pirates  of  Pen- 
sance.”  Recording  excellent. 


ades 

lalltias 


•  ‘‘The  Craddock  Baodsmaa” 

—chock-full  of  practical,  origi¬ 
nal  uniform  design  ideas  is 
available  without  charge  to 
superintendents,  principals 
and  band  directors  only. 
Others,  $1.50  per  copy. 


BHAW:  Modern  Music  for  Clarinet.  Arti' 
Shaw  (clarinet)  with  orchestra  conducted 
by  Walter  Hendl.  Four  10  in.  discs  in 
album,  Columbia  Set  MM-8tS  or  LP  one 
It  in.  disc,  C-ML-itOO. 

Artie  Shaw  who  is  widely  known  as  a' 
awing  artist  has  been  devoting  much  at¬ 
tention  to  classical  literature  for  his 
instrument,  the  clarinet.  Mr.  Shaw  ex- 
lllbits  musicianship  of  a  very  high  calibre 
in  these  most  outstanding  recordings.  The 
contents  of  this  album  are :  Ravel :  Piece 
en  forme  de  Habanera ;  Milhaud :  Corco- 
rado  (No.  7  from  "Saudades  do  Brasil”)  ; 
Debussy  :  Petite  Piece ;  Poulenc :  Valse ; 
Shostakovitch :  Prelude,  Op.  34,  no.  17; 
Granados :  Andaluza ;  Kabalevsky :  A 
Short  Story ;  and  Gould ;  Guajira.  The 
LiP  version  contains  three  additional  num¬ 
bers. 


UNDSUAl  SPECIALTIES  IN  DMIM  MAJOR  AMD  MAJORETTE  UNIFORMS 


For  S4  Yssn  Ed.  V.  Pries  S  Co.  hat 
bssn  nsfienslly  accisimsd  for  Hio  dlt- 
Nnefivo  itylo  and  wpsrlor  contruction 
of  lt« 


LEEDS:  Modem  Band  Festival.  Leeds 
Concert  Band  conducted  by  Peter  Todd. 
LP  Columbia  Record  ML  kt55,  one  It  fn. 
disc. 

This  recording  does  not  come  up  to 
the  high  standards  of  our  American 
l«nd.<i,  but  will'  And  a  deflnite  place  in 
the  school  library.  Nearly  every  type  of 
roniposition  is  represented  on  this  rec¬ 
ord  that  a  brass  band  can  play.  A  Gold¬ 
man  march,  a  Doxology,  Tansman’s  Car¬ 
nival  Suite,  Kabalevsky's  Comedians’ 
(lallop,  Henry  Cowell's  Hymn  and  Fuging 
Tune  No.  1,  Elie  Siegmeister's  Wilderness 
Road  and  others.  Successful  as  a  refer¬ 
ence  record  in  the  scho' '  library.  Record¬ 
ing  good. 


it 
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^iFECHHEIMER' 
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FOR  ORCHESTRAS 
BANDS  •  DRUM  CORPS 
MAJORETTES 

COMPLETE  UNIFORM  SERVICE 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


Write  "Band  Dept."  for 
toior  fully  illustrated 
catalog,  sample  fabrics 
tmd  prices. 
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In  a  Band 

It's  the  Accessories 
That  Make  the  Unifornt 
We  are  specialists  in 
UNIFORM  ACCESSORIES 


new  rbni 
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Band  Flags 
Wab  Baht 
Laathar  Belts 
Mofarette  Beets 
Braids 
Battens 


MEYER’S  t 
ilog)  Fall  ar 
■nailinK.  It’i 
iSnitrated  in 
catalof;  befori 
day.  Hundre 
approved  ban 


Chin  Straps 
Citetian  Cards 
emblems 
embroideries 
epaulettes 
Feather  Flumes 
Flag  Carriers 
Metal  Insignia 
leather  Goads 
Musk  Pouches 
Wool  Pompoms 
Sashes 
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cat  Bach  8' 
$225.00.  Cor 
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ECONOMY 


steel  brackets,  KLIP-IalTE  Is  light  weight 
and  compact  for  portability.  It  will  not 
interfere  with  music  even  when  stacked 
high  on  stand.  KLiIP-LITE  Is  equipped 
with  a  handy  elastic  switch,  an  eight  foot 
cord  and  uses  a  standard  10  or  16  watt 
light  bulb. 

Designed  to  fit  all  types  of  music 
stands,  KLiIP  -  LITE  comes  in  three 
models ;  model  A  clips  on  rolled  edge  style, 
13.65 ;  model  B  for  vertical  edge  stand, 
33.75 ;  and  model  C  for  the  angular  edge 
style,  33.85.  Bracket  on  model  B  and  C 
folds  for  compactness.  Write  to  Wiese 
Manufacturing  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  72,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa. 


Shoulder  Knots 
Shako* 

Shako  lights 
Tassels 


PERSONALIZED  SERVICE 

FIOM 

DESIGN  U  DELIVERY 

Khar  TnUf 

Fruhaut 

SOUTHWIST  UNIFOIMS 
WICHITA  1  KANSAS 


Write  for  catalog  and  quotations 
on  all  other  special  items. 


Fine  in  Musk  library 

One  of  the  most  exciting  little  tools  is 
the  “Tot  50“  stapling  kit,  a  colorful  lip- 
stick-sixe  stapler  in  an  attractive  purse- 
and-pocket  sixe  plastic  case,  together  with 
one  thousand  standard  Tot  staples. 

But  do  not  let  its  sixe  fool  you — it  is 
sturdily  constructed  and  with  the  slightest 
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■Ac,  priced 
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Built  on 

Quality — Service 
Reputation 
for  over  90  ye 


Write  For  catalogue  No.  90 
and  speedy  cefert  desired 


GEORGE  EVANS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

sIrc*  1860 

132  North  Fifth  St..  Philodolphio  6.  Pa. 
Dopt.  S.M. 


pressure  it  will  firmly  bind  at  least  twenty 
sheets  of  paper. 

For  countless  uses  in  the  director's 
office,  the  music  library  and  for  tacking 
on  the  bulletin  board,  this  handy  little 
device  can  be  used  constantly.  Its  services 
in  office  and  in  school  are  many  and 
varied.  The  "Tot  60”  is  now  on  sale  In 
stationery,  hardware,  drug  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  sells  for  only  98c  com¬ 
plete. 


Oar  Nth  Vser 
NanM  J.  D'Aaawaa.  Prwt. 
Dopt.  O,  6X5  S.  Stole  Street 
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CHEVRONS 


70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application 

PETTIBONE  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 
lasiaMia.  eiMiMi2.0feii 


Holton  Announces  New 
One-Piece  "Ebonite"  Clarinet 

Speciflcally  designed  for  Students  and 
Bandmasters  who  prefer  a  composition 
clarinet,  the  new  Model  695  Ebonite  Clari- 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


Iroo  $89.50  up.  Baritone  horns  from  $72.50  up. 
Alto  boms  and  mellophones  $45.00  up.  Hundreds 
oi  saxophones  from  $49.50  up — C  melodies,  so¬ 
pranos,  altos,  tenors,  baritones,  etc.  Larue  selec¬ 
tion  of  bass  and  also  clarinets,  oboes,  bassoons 
at  low  school  prices.  Write  us  for  free  Bargain 
Ust.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchase 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instruments.  Hun- 
I  drcds  of  comets,  trumpets,  clarinets,  trombones, 
and  other  reconditioned  instruments  available  for 
rental.  Write  us  for  details  also  free  Bargain 
List  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

MEYER’S  PREVIEW  OF  BARGAINS  (Cat- 
alof)  Fall  and  Winter  edition  is  now  ready  for 
•sailing.  It’s  different — it’s  new.  Beautifully 
iBnstrated  in  colors.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  our 
catalog  before  buying.  Write  for  your  copy  to¬ 
day.  Hundreds  ot  guaranteed  school  tested  and 
afiproved  band  and  orchestra  instmments,  both 
MW  and  rebuilt,  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 
Highest  trade-in  or  cash  allowances  for  your 
old  instruments.  Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co., 
454-L  Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

A.  J.  (BIi^L)  JOHNSON,  Musical  Instrument 
Exchange,  Sales  and  Servicing.  46  Division  S., 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  Military  oboes  in 
case,  excellent  instrument  for  beginners.  $65.00. 
BMscher  Oboes,  conservatory  system,  excellent 
isstrumcnt  for  $125.00.  Kohlart  Oboe,  conserv¬ 
atory  system,  an  excellent  buy  at  $150.00.  Linton 
conservatory,  practically  hew,  $225.00.  Linton 
phteaux,  practically  new,  $395.00.  Famous  Plata 
Oboe,  recognized  by  outstanding  artists  every¬ 
where.  plateaux  system,  $427.00.  Albert  system 
:  bau  clarinet,  a  fine  instrument  for  $95.00.  Conn 
t  Bass  Clarinet,  an  excellent  instrument  in  case, 

;  $395.00.  Kohlart  Alto  clarinet,  an  excellent  in- 
itniment  for  $275.00.  Bassoon,  new,  French 
-j  Cabart  complete  in  case,  $525.00.  Kohlart  bas- 
,  soon,  a  wonderful  buy  for  $550.00.  Set  of  WFL 
i  Tynpani,  hand  tun^,  just  like  new  $145.00. 
I  Lccdy  p^al  tuned  tympani,  worth  a  lot  m^X'e 
]  than  $295.00.  Conn  BBh  Sousaphone — hu'ge  size, 
$350.00.  Pan  American  Baritone  Saxophone  in 
,  case,  $200.00.  Double  Horn  York  in  case,  $200.00. 

I  Double  Horn  Geyer  in  case,  $250.00.  Reynolds 
Bs-F  trombone  in  case,  $275.00.  Deagan  Ma- 
liaba,  3  octaves,  recording  model.  $100.00.  Vin¬ 
cent  Bach  8'  trombone,  practically  new  in  case, 
$225.00.  Conn  Double  Horn,  $275.00.  String 
lau  complete  with  bow,  $125.00.  In  addition 
.VC  have  hundreds  of  cornets,  trumpets,  clarinets, 
numbones,  baritones,  basses,  in  every  conceivable 
■tke,  priced  to  suit  every  budget.  Trade-ins  are 
aeemtcd.  A  budget  plan  for  school.  46  Division 

5.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. _ 

GENUINE  Heckel  Biebrich  Bassoon  in  perfect 
esadition  complete  with  brown  leather  case,  two 
hseals,  and  handrest.  Will  sacrifice.  Raymond 
!  Saith,  4927  Pine  Ave.,  Hammond,  Ind. 


BARGAIN  INSTRUMENTS:  King  trumpet, 
silver  $75.00;  Conn  trumpet,  silver  $65.00;  Su¬ 
perior  French  Horn,  single  $95.00;  King  mello- 
phone  silver  in  case,  $85.00 ;  Martin  Kb  alto, 
upright  silver  $40.00 ;  King  baritone  silver  in 
case  $110.00;  King  trombone  silver  $75.00; 
Buescher  trombone  silver  $70.00;  Bettoney  clari¬ 
net  wood,  $80.00;  Metal  clarinets  from  $40.00 
up;  King  soprano  sax  silver  like  new  $75.00; 
Holton  alto  sax  silver  $95.00;  York  tenor  sax 
silver  $90.00 ;  Pedler  metal  flute,  key  of  C, 
Closed  GS  $85.00;  Wm.  F.  Haynes  Piccolo  Db 
sterling  silver  $150.00;  Conn  Piccolo  Db  metal 
$80.00;  metal  piccolo  Key  of  C  $50.00;  12x15 
white  street  drum  $18.00;  Bell  Lyre  light  weight 
$30.00;  Conn  baritone  sax,  silver  $165.00;  King 
upright  bass  silver,  Eb  in  open  center  case, 
$120.00.  All  instruments  have  been  recondi¬ 
tioned.  Hundreds  of  other  bargains.  Write  for 
list.  Crestline  Music  Shop,  520  N,  Thoman  St., 
Crestline.  Ohio. _ 

$50.00  REWARD  for  Information  leading  to 
Sale  of  Reynolds  BBb  Sousaphone;  Conn-Rey- 
nolds  bell  front  Baritone  Horns ;  Conn,  King, 
Reynolds,  Buescher  Alto-Tenor  Saxophones ; 
Kreissler  French  Horn;  Super-Olds  and  Getzen 
Trumpets;  Bettoney  Flute;  Getzen  and  Roth 
Tromt>ones,  Cornets.  Entire  Stock  at  Bargain 
Prioes.  Mountjoy  Music  House,  1629  Park, 
Sedalia,  Missouri. _ 

FOR  SALE:  1  newly  lacquered  Conn  trumpet, 
#350000,  beautiful  tone — responsive.  1  Conn 
trumpet  #250000,  lacquered;  completely  re¬ 
built.  1  York  trumpet,  newly  rebuilt,  lacquered; 
fine  new  case.  I  Lil^ty  trumpet,  silver,  new 
case.  1  Cavalier  comet,  rebuilt.  3  metal  clari¬ 
nets,  rebuilt.  Terms :  Casii  —  trade.  Send  for 
copyrighted  4-color  folder  i  'rating  Likenu  re¬ 
built  instruments — what  .  ,  will  do  for  you 

and  why  they  are  superior.  Carl  Waltersdorf, 
Creston,  Iowa. _ 

SPECIALS:  in  band  and  orchestra  Instruments 
and  Music.  New — Used.  Discounts.  Used  Bar. 
Sax.  Baritone  Mellophones.  Albert  Bass  Clarinet. 
Pedal  Tympani.  Anything.  Write  your  Wants — 
Open  Accounts — -On  Approval,  etc.  Music  Or¬ 
ders  Filled  Same  Day  Received.  Try  Us.  Ac¬ 
cessories.  Directors  and  Students  sell  for  us. 
Goble  Music  Mart,  134  E.  Washington,  Fort 

Wayne  2,  Indiana. _ 

MILTON  A.  ARFIN  does  Precision  Musical 
Instrument  Repairs  to  Professional  Standards. 
Woodwind,  Reed  and  Brass  Instruments.  Work 

fuaranteed.  Prompt  Service,  Fair  Price.  Mail 
nsured  to  Milton  A.  Arfin,  152  E.  91st  Street, 
Brooklyn  12,  N.  Y. 


CONN  SOUSAPHONE  $250.00  —  Conn  BB 
Upright  Bass  $125.00  —  Conn  single  French 
Horn  $135.00  —  Vega  Double  French  Horn 
$165.00  —  American  Standard  Baritone  $95.00 — 
Lots  of  good  standard  make  cornets,  trombones, 
clarinets  at  bargain  prices.  New  cornets  and 
ebonite  clarinets  at  $75.00.  Save  money  with  us. 
Let  us  know  what  you  need.  Repairing  of  all 
instruments  from  piccolo  to  sousaphones.  Most 
complete  repair  shop  in  Elkhart.  Free  estimates 
on  all  your  repairs.  Musician’s  Supply  &  Repair 
Co.,  1030  S.  Main  St.,  Elkhart.  Ind. _ 

VIBRAHARP  and  Cases,  condition  perfect.  Sam 
Tannen,  8  East  Elm,  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 

1950  ACCORDIONS — Wholesale.  Free  catalog. 
American  Accordion  Center,  5329  Belmont,  Chi- 
cago. _ 

FOR  SALE:  30x10  Leedy  Bass  Drum.  Robert 
C.  Baxter,  617  Woodbine  S.  E.,  Warren.  Ohio. 

CALLING  ALL  BAND  DIRECTORS:  Rental 
plan  with  option  to  purchase  available  on  new 
and  reconditioned  band  and  orchestra  instruments. 
Write  for  our  32  page  catalog  which  we  will 
forward  upon  request.  Nappe  Music  House,  2536 
Devon  Avenue,  Chicago  45,  Illinois. 


REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  bas¬ 
soonist  United  States  Marine  Band,  $1.00  each. 
William  Koch,  105  Galveston  Place,  S.W.,  Wa,sh- 
ington,  D.  C. _ 

CLARINETISTS:  Try  my  hand  fini.shed  Clari¬ 
net  Reeds.  Every  reed  Plays;  You’ll  be  amazed ! 

4  reeds  $1.00  postpaid.  (Member  Philadelphia 
Symphony.)  Leon  Lester,  2425  North  50th 
Street,  Phil.'idelphia  31,  Penna. _ 

BASSOON  REEDS — The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
nationally  known  among  school  bassoonists  for 
their  satisfactory  service,  made  from  that  fine 
quality  Genuine  French  Cane;  Immediate  deliv¬ 
ery:  4  reeds  $3.80 — $11.00  doz.  John  E.  Ferrell, 
9523  Erie  Drive-Affton,  St.  Louis  23.  Mo. 
(Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.) 

REEDS — OBOES:  I  will  make  your  reeds  as 
perfect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect 
pitch;  $1.50  each,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used 
oboes  and  English  horns,  Loree  and  other 
makes.  Reed  making  materials.  Andre  Andraud, 
6409  Orchard  Lane,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. _ 

WALDO  OBOE  REEDS:  guaranteed  hand¬ 
made,  selected  cane,  free  blowing,  beautiful  tone, 
perfect  pitch,  professional  modeL  nationaUy 
known,  $1.25;  3  for  $3.25.  Maxim  Waldo, 
1475  (xrand  Concourse,  Bronx,  New  York. _ 

OBOE  REEDS,  made  from  imported  cane.  Qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed,  $1.00  each;  85c  plus  old  tubes. 
Try  them.  Also  E  horn  re^s.  Russell  Saunders, 
Box  157,  Elkhart,  Indiana. _ 

HINES  REEDS.  Clarinets,  Saxophones,  Bas¬ 
soons,  Otjoes,  English  Horns.  Highly  en¬ 
dorsed  by  mus’c  directors,  artists,  teachers,  con¬ 
servatories,  bands,  major  symphonies.  Reeds 
made  from  prime  French  Var  Valley  cane.  Reed 
specialist  for  fifteen  years.  Write  today  for  in- 

formation.  Hines  Reeds,  Kosciusko,  Miss. _ 

AT  LAST  we  can  offer  to  the  bassoon  and  oboe 
player  a  reed  that  is  guaranteed  to  give  goo<l 
oerformance.  Handmade  by  a  master  craftsman 
item  the  most  select  of  imported  French  cane. 
Smith  Professional  bassoon  and  oboe  reeds  are 
designed  to  meet  the  rigid  standards  demanded  by 
symphony  orchestra  players.  Shaped  on  exclusive 
shapers  and  featuring  a  new  design,  ,Smith  reeds 
are  easier  blowing,  more  flexible,  with  a  keener 
response  and  a  finer,  more  distinctive  tone  quality. 
And  best  of  all  —  each  Smith  reed  is  guaranteed 
in  writing  to  give  you  complete  playing  satis¬ 
faction.  You’ll  appreciate  the  added  power  and 
control  you  will  gain  by  quipping  yourself 
with  the  new  Smith  Professional  Reed.  Each 
reed  is  individually  packed  in  an  attractive 
transparent  plastic  container  which  serves  as  a 
permanent  reed  case.  Order  one  or  several 
today.  Smith  Professional  Bassoon  and  Olxie 
Rei^s,  $1.50  each;  $8.00  half-dozen. 

Raymond  E.  Smith  Products,  4927  Pine  Avenue ; 
Hammond,  Indiana. 


See  Next  Page  for 
More  Interesting  Bargain-* 


Breakfast  for  the  Knights  of  Kay 


As  a  saqual  to  ttia  MENC  moating  in  St.  Louis  last  March,  tha  Kay  Musical  Instru- 
mant  Company  of  Chicago,  manufacturar  of  bassos,  callos,  and  othar  stringed  in- 
strumants,  invitod  Professor  Gilbert  Waller  to  speak  to  its  distributors  at  a  breakfast 
meeting  July  10  in  the  Palmer  House.  Professor  Waller,  who  is  auociate  professor 
of  music  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  chairman  of  the  MENC  string  committee, 
presented  an  outline  of  MENC  objectives,  and  stressed  the  need  for  co-operation  in 
motivating  greater  interest  in  strings.  "The  string  program  has  lagged  because  of 
inadequacies  in  teaching,"  he  stated,  "and  because  the  group  teaching  method  has 
not  been  generally  usad."  He  pointed  out  that  the  group  method  is  as  easy  for  the 
teacher  to  conduct  as  it  is  easy  for  the  student  to  learn. 
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UNIFORMS 


FOR  SALE;  59  Blue  and  gold  whipcord  uni¬ 
forms  West  Point  style.  Blue  coats  trimmed  in 
gold  with  belt.  Gold  pants  with  blue  stripe.  Hats 
and  plumes.  In  very  good  condition.  Sample 
uniform  and  prices  upon  request.  Write  Jay 
Jacobsen,  Director,  Dos  Palos  High  School, 
Dos  Palos,  California. 


100  ORANGE  AND  BLACK  uniforms  for 
sale.  Includes  caps,  plumes,  belts,  and  citation 
cords.  Sample  on  request.  Write  G.  H.  Buxton, 
High  School,  Marietta,  Ohio.  _ 


FOR  SALE;  Eighteen  blue,  white  and  powder 
blue  band  uniforms,  military  style,  with  shako 
plume,  Sam  Brown  belt,  $10.00  each.  Judson 


FOR  SALE;  60  Double  Breasted  Uniforms  (39 
skirts — 21  trousers).  In  excellent  condition.  Col¬ 
ors — Deep  Blue,  trimmed  in  Gold.  Top  of 
caps  gold  coverH.  A  very  neat  appearing  uni¬ 
form.  Price — $20.00  per  uniform,  or  $950.00 
for  entire  lot.  Inspect  this  bargain.  B.  Wetxel, 
Principal.  Casey  Community  High  School, 

Casey,  Illinois. _ 

FOR  SALE;  60  Band  Uniforms,  Military  S^le, 
Black  with  Red  trim.  Excellent  condition.  Ten 
dollars  each.  Band  Director,  Mingo  High  School, 
Mingo  Jet.,  Ohio. 


BARGAINS;  39  Scarlet  Red,  Black  Capes,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  $100.00 ;  Thirty  Purple  Gold 
Band  Jackets,  Juveniles,  New  $50.00.  Fifty  Navy 
Blue  Coats,  Caps,  Belts,  Citation  Cords,  $200.00. 
Forty  Red  Mess  Jackets,  Juveniles,  New,  $120.00. 
Fifty  White  Palm  Beach  Coats,  Juvenile,  $25.00, 
Two  Batons,  $5.00.  Doublebreast  Tuxedo  Suits, 
Full  Dress  (tails),  $25.00.  New  Red  Band  Caps, 
$2.50.  Caps  made  to  order,  $3.00.  Majorette 
Costumes  (used),  cleaned — pressed,  $5.00.  Used 
Shakos,  assortM  colors,  $4.00.  New,  $8.00. 
Singlebreast  Tuxedo  Suits,  $15.00.  Orchestra 
coats.  Shawl  Collars,  doublebreast,  white,  $8.00. 
Singlebreast,  $5.00.  White  Peak  Lapel  Or¬ 
chestra  Coats,  $4.00.  Tuxedo  Trousers,  $6.00, 
cleaned,  pressed,  excellent  condition.  Minstrel 
Suits,  $7.00.  Wigs,  $2.00.  Interlocutors  White 
Suits,  $12.00.  Chorus  Costume  Sets.  New  Red 
Wigs,  $4.00.  Beautiful  Rhumbas,  $8.00.  Can¬ 
can  Sets,  Gowns.  Beautiful  Rayon  Curtain, 
Blue  Gold  (8.5x36),  $35.00.  Excellent  Red  Vel¬ 
vet  6ve-piece  set  (12x20),  $75.00.  Green  Gold 
set,  $50.00.  Free  lists.  Wallace,  2416  N,  Hal- 
sted,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARRANGING  for  Band,  t»  inestra — Piano  Vo- 
cals-^Manuscripts  corrected  and  prepared  for 
publication  —  Words  set  to  music  —  School 
songs.  Send  manuscript  for  estimate.  Prompt 
service.  Val’s  Arranging  Studio,  P.  O.  Box 
2169,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  , 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  boms,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  so  usaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson's 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


Smart  Maos  Bagint  on  paga  4B 

keys.  This  feature  also  allows  proper 
placement  of  the  C#-G#  tone  hole  and 
assures  perfect  intonation  and  response 
that  previously  was  only  possible  with 
more  expensive  clarinets. 

The  body  of  this  clarinet  is  made  of  a 
special  composition  developed  by  HOL¬ 
TON  technicians.  This  material  gives 
remarkable  results  for  sonority  and  dur¬ 
ability.  The  Model  595  is  fitted  with 
special  alloy,  solid  nickel  silver  keys, 
mounted  in  a  natural,  comfortable  lay ; 
and  features  a  special  wide  venting  flare 
in  the  bore,  which  causes  middle  B,  C  and 
D  to  be  fully  resonant  with  maximum 
clarity. 

F\irther  information  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  manufacturers. 


Principles  of  Orchesfrotien 
by  N.  Bimtlqr-Xersoboff 

In  the  year  1896  whilst  he  was  already 
very  occupied  with  the  composition  of 
SADKO  and  the  rescoring  of  Mussorg¬ 
sky’s  BORIS  (30DUNOFT,  N.  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  began  to  make  notes  for  and 
to  prepare  his  projected  book  on  orches¬ 
tration.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  once  described 
the  work  of  orchestration  as  follows :  “To 
orchestrate  is  to  create  and  this  is  some¬ 
thing  which  can  not  be  taught."  Oscar 
Thompson  in  his  "International  Cyclo¬ 
pedia”  describes  the  orchestration  of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  as  “characterised  by 
brilliancy,  a  clarity  of  background  not 
unlike  that  of  his  compatriot  Glinka  and 
of  the  Frenchman  Auber  (often  cited  as 
a  model  for  orchestration  students),  a 
simple  directness  supplemented  with  the 
rich  and  vivid  colouring  of  the  Russian 
scheol.  His  work  has  had  a  lasting  in¬ 
fluence,  not  only  upon  Russians  to  this 
day,  but  the  French  from  Debussy  on.” 


On  s  rscsnt  visit  to  the  Selmsr  hasd- 
qusrtsrs  in  Peris,  Benny  Goodman 
played  on  Frederic  Salmer's  clarinet. 
Dating  back  to  IS52,  this  clarinet  was 
used  by  Salmer  whan  he  won  the  spe¬ 
cial  Prize  of  Honor  on  his  graduation 
from  the  Paris  Conservatory  of  Music. 


The  original  version  of  PRINCIPLES 
OF  ORCHESTRATION  was  completed 
and  published  by  his  pupil  and  son-in-law, 
Maximilian  Steinberg  and  appeared  in  the 
catalog  of  Edition  Russe  de  Muslque.  It 
consisted  of  two  volumes,  the  second  of 
which  being  orchestra  examples,  whereas 
the  first  contained  the  original  teachings 
of  Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

In  order  to  bring  this  great  work  nearer 
to  the  desks  of  students  and  make  it 
available  for  study  on  a  reasonable  basis,  { 
Adolf  Schmid,  Professor  of  Orchestratioa , 
at  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  has  reducM 
the  original  to  a  volume  of  141  pages,  4( 
which  83  pages  are  examples  of  score  and 
are  printed  in  score  form.  They  includiji 
extracts  of  various  works  in  the  Russieaji 
repertoire.  Priced  a(  13. >5  and  the  site  isi 
6^4'  by  9%',  linen  back,  stiff  covert} 
Boosey  and  Hawkes. 


Better  Band  Instruments  Since  1882 


SMA\.V-t^  OVJfS/G^ 

IMPOSSIBLE....? 


h*r 

I 


^  •  Us<*d  ond  endorsed  by  America's  finest 

V  W  profe^sionuis  Send  for  free  catalog 

al  tnst.  Co.,  Inc.  Cooper  Square,  N.  Y.  3*,  N,  Y 


When  inquiring  about  these  instruments,  cases,  at  your  local  Music  Store,  or  writing 


THE  SWEETEST  CLARINET  EVER  MADE  ,-  .. 

•  Lived  fay  nearly  7 5*^ the  wor^  s 
finesl  clarinetists  Send  fpr  free 
catalog  ,  l-v.  i 

Carl  Fischer  ^usical  Inst-  Co.,  Inc.P^^  Cooper  Square,  N.  Y.  3,  N.  Y 


direct  for  information,  just  say  you  "sow  it  advertised  In  The  SCHOOL  MUSICiAN," 


I 


New  My  Streomlinc  Case  ^  BUT  WE  DID  IT...! 


YOUR  DEALER  WILL  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU. 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  HUSICIAH  when  answering  adx^ertisements  in  (bis  magazine  September,  I9M 


0 


